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Northwestern Breeders’ Directory. 


HORSES 


Robert Burgess & Thomas Lukyn, Far- 
go, N. D., Importers of Shire, Perch- 
eron and Belgian Stallions. The only 
Importers in North Dakota. 

Percheron 

J. W. & F. T. Peterson, Litchfield, Minn. 
T. H. Canfield, Lake Park, Minn. 

Stern Brothers, Fargo, N. D. 

Crandal & Danforth, Randolph, Minn. 
James Austin, Hannah, N. D 
Champlin Brothers, Clinton, Iowa. 

W. G. Clark, Gladstone N. D. 

Jesse Sullivan, Lisbon, N. D. 

O. O. Ellison. (Sons), LaMoure, N. D. 
White Bros., Valley City, N. D. 

H. G. McMillan, Rock Rapids, Iowa. 

A. H. Brett, Mason City, Iowa. 

F. G. Wentworth, Lake City, Minn. 
Donald Campbell, Hannaford, N. D. 

J. A. Englund, Kenmare, N. D. 

Alex. Galbraith & Son, Janesville, Wis. 

Clydestfale 
Isaac Marsh, Leal, N. D. 

Donald Campbell, Hannaford, N. D. 
McLay Brothers, Janesville, Wis. 

John Hay, Hannah, N. D. 

George Lang, Mapleton, Minn. 

A. J. Mclnnes, Dazey, N. D. 

W. T. McConnell, Hannah, N. D 
Alex. Galbraith & Son, Janesville, Wis. 
Belgians 

Dunham & Fletcher, Wayne, 111 
Singmaster Brothers, Keota, Iowa. 

J. Crouch & Sons, LaFayette, Ind. 
Robert Burgess & Son, Wenona, 111. 
Oltmanns Brothers, Watseka, 111. 

J W. &. F. T. Peterson, Litchfield, Minn. 
Barnes & Shaffer, Wahpeton, N. D. 
CATTLE 
Shorthorn 

James Austin, Hannah, N. D. 

W. W. Brown, Amenia, N. D. 

Winn Brothers, Redwood Falls, Minn. 
Sanders Brothers, Farmington, Minn. 

E. C. Butler, Cooperstown, N. D. 

J. M. Crawford, Wahpeton, N. D 

F. W. Harding, Waukesha, Wis. 

F. J. Dickerson, Medford, N. D. 

James O’Hara, Lanesboro, Minn. 

D. J. McLean, Cokato, Minn. 

John Donelly, Grafton, N. D. 

N. P. Clarke, St. Cloud, Minn. 

S. Fletcher, Matteson, N. D. 

A. C. Gallup, Fairmount, N. D. 

Frank Hammond, Bismarck, N. D. 

S. G. Eliason, Montevideo, Minn. 
Thomas Flecker, Carrington, N. D. 

H. A. Nelson, Ray, N. D. 

M. D. Kiser, Rogers, N. D. 

Wm. Laplant, Jessie, N. D. 

C. H. Ferrier, Dover, Minn. 

Andrew Laughlin, Lisbon, N. D 
J. S Anderson, Atwater, Minn. 

D. W. McCanna, Cando, N. D. 

Barnes & Staffer. Wahpeton, N. D_ 


T. H. Canfield, Lake Park, Minn. 

J. S. Peterson, Crete, N. D. 

J. B. Powers. Power, N. D. 

Luke Stannard, Taylor’s Falls, Minn. 

H. A. Strutz, Holmes, N. D. 

W. J. Turnbull, Harwood, N. D. 

Finlay McMartin Claremont, Minn. 
John. B. Armstrong, Hannaford, N. D. 
Hereford 

J. H. Whitcher, Valley City, N. D. 
Jeremiah Growley, Broncho, N. D. 
Cargill & Price, LaCrosse, Wis. 

R. W. Dickey, Ellendale, N. D. 

H. F. Eaton, Oakes, N. D. 

Massingham & Cosgrove, Ilarmon, N. D. 
A. Edmunds, Caledonia, N. D. 

A. J. Mclnnes, Dazey, N. D. 

F. B. & H. W. Gannon, Ellendale N. D. 
R. A. Hasse, Tappen, N. D- 

H. Jacobsen, Fingal, N. D 
H. J. Johnson, Oakes, N. D 
Movius Brothers, Lidgerwood, N. D. 

J. C. Mills,. Hannaford, N. D. 

W. L. Richards, Dickinson, N. D. 
Roach, Wold & Keck, Rutland, N. D. 
Whitcher Brothers, Valley City, N. D. 

E. O. Tade, Wheelock, N. D. 

Aberdeen-Angus 
R. A. Candor, Cogswell, N. D. 

O. S. Chase, Mott, N. D. 

G. W. Foogman, Grafton, N. D 
Geo. L. Lillie, Sergius, N. D. 

Geo. A. McFarland, Valley City, N. D. 

M. F. Merchant, Ellendale, N. D 
Frank Sanford. Valley City, N. D. 

N. Upham, Grafton, N. D. 

L. H. White, Cogswell, N. D. 

Eastgate Brothers, Larimcre, N. D. 

J. W. Reedy, Beresford, S. D. 

Barnes & Shaffer, Wahpeton, N. D. 

L. A. Wood, Valley City, N. D. 

C. M. Perry, Aldrich Av., Minneapolis. 
Galloway 

J. W. & F. T. Peterson, Litchfield, Minn. 

G. J. F. Teal, Cooperstown, N. D. 

W. C. Clark, Gladstone, N. D. 

G. W. Dycon, Cooperstown, N. D 
Andrew Laughlin, Lisbon, N. D. 

Red Polled 

O. A. Austin, McVille, N. D. 

J. II. Bacon, Grand Forks, N. D. 

J. W. Martin, Gotham, Wis. 

J. A. England, Kenmare, N. D. 

C. G. Fait & Son, Monango, N. D. 

J. W. Mitchell, Wheatland, N. D 
II M Tucker Courtney, N. D. 

C. A. Hall, Cooperstown, N. D. 

D. S. Polled Durams. 

F. S. Bunker, Kilbourn.Wis. 

Isaac Marsh, Leal, N. D. 

Jerseys 

J. H. Bosard, Grand Forks, N. D. 

J. A. Colby, Gardner, N. D. 

Rev. S. Currie, Park River, N. D 
J. P. Ebersole, Upham, N. D. 

Edgewood Stock Farm, Fargo, N. D. 

M. N. Johnson, Petersburg, N. D. 


SWINE 


Poland China 

C. F. Gummert, Renville, Minn. 

Geo. H. Smith, Amenia, N. D. 

O. R. Aney, Wilmot, S. D. 

W. W. Brown, Amenia, N. D. 

E. C. Butler, Cooperstown, N. D 
Winn Brothers, Redwood Falls, Minn. 
John Donnelly, Grafton, N. D. 

S. Fletcher, Matteson, N. D. 

O. S. Jones & Co., Madison, S. D 
L. A. Knoke, Willow City, N. D. 

Axel W. Peterson, White Rock. S. D. 

A. S. Hawkes, Waseca, Minn. 

E. FI. Schutt, Fairmount, N. D. 

E. J. Cowles, West Concord, Minn. 

J. A. Englund, Kenmare, N. D. 

J. L. South, Casselton, N. D. 

C. E. Stowers, Wheatland, N. D 
Herbert Willard, Glyndon, Minn. 

J. K. Campbell,. Slayton, Minn. 

John DeVaney, Waverly, Minn.' 

H. H. Bonniwell, Hutchinson, Minn 
C. E. Garmant, Bantry, N. D. 

Berkshires 

J. FI. Bosard, Grand Forks, N. D. 

W. S. Corsa, White Hall, 111. 

J. O. Ilertsgaard, Kindred, N. D. 

John Stafford, Crystal, N. D. 

Yorkshires 

T. H. Canfield, Lake Park, Minn. 
Frank Willis, Marietta, Minn. 

G. A. Forgerson, Rosemount, Minn 
Duroc-Jersey 

W. E. Olive, Worthington, Minn. 
Riverview Farm Mandan, N. D. 

L. L. Butler, Webster, S. D. 

E. W. Smith, Buffalo, N. D. 

J. E. Sparks, Jr., Armour, S. D. 

L. H. White, Cogswell, N. D. 

S. O. Mason, Red Wood Falls, Minn. 
Andrew C. Nelson, Daily, N. D. 

Chester White 

James Austin, Hannah, N. D. 

P. M. Burke, Crystal, N. D. 

C. E. Budlong, Albert Lea, Minn. 

C. A. Gallup, Fairmount, N. D. 

A. E. Thompson, Hannah, N. D. 

L. C. & V. A. Hodgson, Luverne, Minn. 
James Fisher, Eastman, Wis. 

SHEEP 

Oxford Down 
J. C. Mills, Preston, Minn 
Eastgate Brothers, Larimoore, N. D. 
Shropshire 

C. E. Stowers, Wheatland, N. D. 
Chandler Brothers, Kellerton, Iowa, 
Geo H. Smith, Amenia, N. D. 

Geo. McDerrow & Sons, Pewaukee, Wis. 

POULTRY BREEDERS 


White Plymouth Rocks 
J. A. Englund, Kenmare. N. D. 
Eastgate Brothers, Larimore N D 
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ELLENDALE * 

ELLEms 

PERSONAL 

NO renewal slip will be found in this copy. 

NEVERTHELESS we need the money due us. 

NEARLY every subscriber means well, but forgets. 

NOW, here’s something to make you remember: 

SEND but 50 cents for one year or $1.00 for three years, then 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING will be sent you absolutely free, and 
SUCCESSFUL CORN CULTURE will also be sent free. 

SURELY this is the very best offer ever made. 

SEND the coupon below and you will be pleased. 


North Dakota Farmer, Lisbon, N. D. 

Enclosed find $ for subscription for year. . 

Also send me free Successful Farming one year and Holden’s Corn Book. 


Name 

P. O State 


Political -Announcements. 


American Centrifugal Pumps 

GUARANTEED 
Highest mechanical 
efficiency. 

Saves 25# of 
power over all 
other pumps. 

Give us your 
pump specifi- 
cations. 

Manufactured 
by 

THE AMERICAN WELL WORKS 
Aurora, III., U. S. A. 

Branch Offices : 

Chicago, 111., First National Bank Building. 
New York, N. Y., 2-4 Stone St. 

San Francisco, Cal., 305 Market St. 

New Orleans, La., J. H. Menge & Co. 

Dallas, Texas. Joplin. Mo. 



Dwiggins 

Lifetime Quality 

Fences 

“Cost Less Than Wood" 
LAWN. FARM AND 
POULTRY FENCES 
GATES, ETC. , Highest Grade. All Work Guaranteed 

Large Illustrated Catalogue and Special Prices FRZE 

I'wiggins Wire Fence Co., 77 Owi^ins Ave., Andersor, Ind 




Tom Marshall, Republican candidate 
for U. S. Senate — “The man who does 
things and does them well.” 

For 35 years a resident of the Dakotas, 
commencing at the bottom as a section 
hand, then surveyor, merchant, banker, 
farmer and stock raiser. 

A member of the state legislature in 
1899 where he first advocated Federal 
grain inspection, insurance of bank de- 
posits and was one of eight Republicans 
to vote with the Democrats and pass a 
railroad rate law. 

Promoted to Congress in 1900 where 
for eight years he has been known as 
“the man from North Dakota who does 
things.’’ Father of the rural free de- 
livery service in this state; opened Dev- 
ils Lake Indian Reservation; advocated 
and secured the passage of free alcohol 
bills; introduced and will pass a pure 
paint bill; and is aiding Senator McCum- 
ber to pass the Federal grain inspection 
law. 

Is a Progressive Republican and op- 
posed to the further rule of “McKenzie- 
ism” and the corporate domination of 
state politics. Stands with Roosevelt 
for the square deal for everybody with 
special privileges for none. 



FOR CONGRESS 

I am a candidate for the Republican 
nomination for Member of Congress be- 
fore the Primaries to be held on the 24th 
day of June next, and earnestly solicit 
your support. 

I believe in the repeal of the tariff on 
lumber and in a general revision of the 
tariff schedules. Am in favor of a 
national grain inspection law and in the 
general policies which have been ad- 
vocated by President Roosevelt. I 
have lived in the state of North Dakota 
for over twenty-six years and have a 
thorough knowledge of the needs of our 
people. 

Should I be nominated and elected, 1 
will use my best efforts for the best in- 
terests of all of the people and all parts 
of the state. Respectfully, 

L. B. HANNA 



60 YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade Marks 
Designs 
Copyrights &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. HANDBOOK on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
Special notice , without c harg e, in the 

Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers. 

MUNN & Co. 36 ,Broadwa v- New York 

Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D. C. 



FUF5S 

WANTED 


HIDES, PELTS & WOOL 

Top prices and Satisfactory 
Returns guaranteed. We sell 

all Hinds of Steel Traps at 
lowest prices, and Tan all kinds of 
Hides and Furs for ItoBes and 
Coats. Write for our price lists. 

ALBERT LEA HIDE & FUR CO., 

264 Market Street, » Albert Lea, Minn. 


SELL YOUR REAL ESTATE FOR 
CASH. 

Hundreds of people in all parts of the country 
who want to buy farms, homes, businesses, etc., 
read and advertise in the Farm and Real Estate 
World. If you wish to buy, sell or trade any- 
thing and save commission, send 75c for a year’s 
subscription and we will give you a 25-word ad 2 
months free. If you want more than 25 words 
send one cent for each extra word each insertion. 
Real estate men may have their names printed 
free for one year in our “Directory of Reliab e 
Agents” by becoming subscribers. It’s a busi- 
ness bringer. Three months’ trial subscription, 
10c. Address Farm and Real Estate World, 
400 Cleveland ave., Chicago, 111. 




FARMERS TIRED 

of having the cheap trash in the form of 
so-called farm papers thrust upon them. 
The time is come when the chaff is being 
sent up thru the P. O. Department 
“ straw- carrier,” while the wheat is 
allowed a fair chance to nourish and 
yield a profit. 

WHAT $3 WILL DO 
SUCCESS MAGAZINE, one of the 
best of the high-grade publications, to- 
gether with this set of 

TEN VOLUMES OF ENGLISH FIC- 
TION, (Or ten volumes of American 
Fiction) which will be sent with all 
express charges prepaid, and also 
THE NORTH DAKOTA FARMER 
for Three Years, or One Year to each of 
three persons. 

If you are a school director, here is 
your chance. ELEMENTARY AGRI- 
CULTURE has come to stay in our 
schools. Help push on the good work. 

Address, 

NORTH DAKOTA FARMER, 
Lisbon, N. D. 



All Farmers Without Telephone Service 
Should Write for This Book 


A valuable book on the rural telephone. It shows the 
importance of the telephone to the country dweller; 
it tells how to organize a telephone operating 
company, and gives model constitution 
and by-laws; it describes telephone equip- 
ment, apparatus and construction used in 
rural lines; it treats of maintenance and oper- 
ation; it tells what is needed for the construc- 
tion of a rural line and how to estimate cost. 


Do not fail to get this book before making arrangements 
for telephone service. If you already have telephone ser- 
vice, write for our book, 1 * Construction, Operation and 
Maintenance of Telephone Lines.’* A postal card request will 
bring you either book by return mail. Nowhere is more de- 
pendance put upon the telephone after it is once installed than 
in the country. Rural lines need the best apparatus and 
equipment. The recognized best is that made and sold by the 


WESTERN ELECTRIC CO. 

Standard “BELL” Apparatus and Equipment 

Manufacturers and Suppliers of All Apparatus and Equipment used 
in the Construction, Operation and Maintenance of Telephone Plants 
New York Cincinnati Des Moines Dallas Seattle 

Philadelphia Indianapolis St. Louis Denver Sun * ranoisco 

Atlanta Chicago Kansas City Salt Lake City Los Angeles 

Pittsburg St. Paul Omaha 

Northern Electric and Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
Montreal and Winnipeg 

Use Address Nearest You 


When does my subscription to the North Dakota Farmer expire? 

THE ANSWER MAY BE FOUND ON THE ADDRESS LABEL ATTACHED TO THIS COPY. 
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MY EUROPEAN TRIP 

By PRES. J. H. WORST, N. D. A. C. 


VALUE OF BARNYARD MANURES. SOME 
EXAMPLES IN VEGETABLE 
GARDENING 

J. H. Worst 

Vegetable gardening is carried on ex- 
tensively in the vicinity of all large 
European cities. To cite a concrete 
example, I will here give an account of 
what one gardener is able to accomplish 
on a small area of ground. 

Near The Hague, in Holland, a man by 
the name of Velders has a truck farm of 
twenty acres. This farm lies within a 
mile and a half of the North Sea and is 
situated in the midst of the sand dunes 
which abound along the northwest coast 
of Holland, varying from one to two 
miles in width. The pure sea sand com- 
posing this farm is about ninety feet in 
depth and contains no fertility except 
what is annually applied to it. The 
water table, however, lies near the sur- 
face and soil moisture is therefore 
abundant. 

The only fertilizing agents Mr. Veld- 
ers employs are horse manure and cow 
manure; the former is purchased from 
the livery si ;bles in the IT igue and the 
latter from Skeedam, a city engaged 
chiefly in the manufacture of alcohol, 
situated about forty miles distant, where 
the mash and slops from the distilleries 
are fed to cattle. 

The cow manure, which comes in 
semi-liquid form, is transported in canal 
boats and stored ready for use, in large 
cement lined tanks, constructed for that 
purpose on the farm. The horse ma- 
nure also is transported in boats and is 
ricked up until needed, in long narrow 
stacks along side of the canal. Canals, 
by the way, furnish the means of com- 
munication between all the villages and 
cities of Holland. 

In the early springtime when the va- 
rious garden plots are being prepared for 
the seeds or the young plants, a layer of 
horse manure, several inches in thick- 
ness is spaded under. This is covered 
over with several inches of sand, then 
overspread with a layer of cow manure 


and several inches of sand put on top of 
the latter. The plot is now ready for 
the seeds and young' plants. The plac- 
ing of the manure is a tedious process 
but the purpose of the above described 
arrangement has been well thought out. 
The heating properties of the horse ma- 
nure together with the effect of sunshine 
on the sand makes the garden a veritable 
hot-bed; while the cow manure, nearer 


the surface, furnishes most of the re- 
quired fertility. 

About two acres of this garden are de- 
voted to cucumber culture — the large, 
dark green, curve-shaped variety, so 
common in Europe, are chiefly pro- 
duced. These are grown under glass in 
the following manner. Parallel ridges 
of sand are raised about sixteen inches 
high and five feel^ apart, which run 
lengthwise of the plot. These ridges of 
sand are supported on the inside by one- 
inch boards. The young cucumber 
plants are set between these ridges, 
which are covered over with glass frames 
placed side by side. The glass frames 


are two and one-half feet wide by five 
feet long and reach from ridge to ridge. 
An alleyway about two feet wide sepa- 
rates the rows of glass frames. Alto- 
gether 3,600 such frames were in use in 
this garden. The distance between the 
glass and the plants beneath is fully six- 
teen inches. To give the plants ven- 
tilation during the heat of the day, the 
ends of the frames are raised a few inches 
at one end by inserting a short prop. 
During early spring and late in the fall 
when the nights a^e cold, mats made of 
rushes woven together are spread over 
the glass frames. Every morning these 


mats are rolled up and laid aside until 
required again in the evening. Thus 
protected, cucumbers are grown from 
early spring until quite late in the fall 
and are Mr. Velder’s most profitable 
crop. 

In addition to cucumbers, cabbage, 
cauliflower, radishes, lettuce, carrots, 
potatoes, onions, beans, beets, peas, etc., 
are grown. The various vegetables are 
so arranged with regard to the period of 
their maturity that, from the same 
ground, one variety is being harvested 
while two or more varieties are still grow- 
ing. The purpose is to make the vege- 
table harvest continuous, in all parts of 



Planting Vegetables in the Sand. 
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the garden, thruout the entire season. 
There were rows of cauliflower three feet 
apart, rows of lettuce growing between 
the rows of cauliflower, and the spaces 
between all these filled with carrots. 
When the earliest of these vegetables is 
ready for market its place is immediate- 
ly filled by some other vegetable, and so 
on. In one bed spinach, peas, lettuce 
and carrots were growing. All the 
ground was occupied. Cauliflower and 


age of 750 cubic meters of horse manure 
per year which costs SI 200, and 720 
cubic meters of cow manure which costs 
$920. After deducting all expenses, in- 
cluding rent of land, his net profit during 
the past few years has averaged fully 
$5000 per year. 

Mr. Velders, personally, is a plain- 
farmer and like his farmer neighbors ap- 
pears in overalls and wooden shoes, not 
only directing the work, but working 


Mats for Covering Glass Frames 


spinach grow together, followed by a 
crop of endives that was about ready to 
market, with a crop of beans nicely 
started for late market. Also three 
crops of lettuce and one of spinach ; two 
of spinach, one of lettuce and one of 
beans; four crops of vegetables, finish- 
ing with beans, etc., are examples of in- 
tensive vegetable cultivation. As many 
as five crops of carrots are grown, under 
glass, in a single season. 

Mr. Velders assured us that every por- 
tion of his farm produced from three to 
four crops a year — an average of three 
and one-half. 

In addition to vegetables the farm 
produces strawberries, gooseberries, cur- 
rants, pears, peaches and cherries, and 
here as elsewhere, all the spaces between 
the fruit trees or berry bushes were filled 
with growing vegetables. Even the 
walls which surrounded the garden were 
made productive by having peach, pear 
and cherry trees planted against them 
and their branches trained to the wall, 
like creapers, so that the trees occupied 
-practically only the face of the wall. 
The branches of these trees, hugging 
the walls like creeping vines, were laden 
with fruit. One wall about, thirty rods 
in length produced $125 worth of fruit 
during the season of 1906. 

Mr. Velders employs an average of 
forty men to haul manure, plant and 
cultivate the garden, and to market the 
fruit and vegetables. He pays his men 
an average of eight guilders ($3.20 
American money) per week, the men 
boarding themselves. Pie uses an aver- 


with his men whenever his services are 
needed. 

When we consider the fact that this 
farm is composed of pure sea sand, pos- 
sessing no fertility — except what is an- 
nually supplied, as already described, 
and that at considerable expense, and 
that the residue of fertility remaining 
over from year to year in the soil is very 
slight, owing to the sandy condition of 
the land, the net annual profits are very 


encouraging. It also affords a fine illus- 
tration of what can be done, even under 
adverse conditions, where ingenuity, 
patience and energy, spurred on by 
necessity, unite to accomplish a purpose. 

I asked Mr. Velders what the land 
would produce without applied fer- 
tility. He looked at me pityingly for a 
moment and replied with emphasis — 
“Nothing.” 

The above is an extreme example of 
highly intensive cultivation as prac- 
ticed in European countries, but by no 
means an isolated one. Everywhere in- 
tensive agriculture is practiced, with 
due regard to crop rotation and the 
liberal application of fertilizing agents. 

Long experience has taught agricul- 
turists over there the value of manure 
and the advantage of diversifying their 
crops, it has done more. It has 
taught them the utter futility of at- 
tempting to make a success of gardening 
or farming without intensive cultivation 
‘and the strict observance of established 
systems of rotation and fertilization. 

The same laws apply here in North 
Dakota and thruout the northwest. It 
would not seem advisable for us to go to 
the extremes they practice in matters of 
cultivation and in the application of 
fertilizing agents, but we can afford to 
go a long way in that direction and profit 
by it. The fact that our soil is new gives 
us no license to expect that it will con- 
tinue productive beyond a limited num- 
ber of years of continuous cropping to 
wheat, and that without manure or even 
proper cultivation. Already complaint 
comes from many quarters that the 
average yield of wheat is gradually 
diminishing and the quality is falling be- 
low the standard that prevailed in years 


Peas, Beans and Other Vegetables. 
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gone by; but what wonder! What 
different result could be expected when 
we take into consideration the fact that 
the same ground has been cropped to 
wheat without rest or manure, for so 
many seasons? 

The lessons in agriculture which the 
old world furnishes us should not go 
unheeded. They have passed thru the 
ordeal of exhausted lands and the slow, 
expensive and painful process of restor- 
ing them to a productive condition 
again. The conditions which com- 
pelled the older countries to restore the 
fertility to their once exhausted lands do 
not as yet exist here in the northwest, 
but they are coming with sufficient 
rapidity. The fact that Hollanders 
raise a general average of forty bushels 
of wheat per acre on lands that have 
been farmed for centuries, while in 


North Dakota the average is less than 
thirteen bushels per acre, should prove 
a potent argument in favor of good cul- 
tivation, proper rotation of crops and 
plenty of manure. 


THE STUDY OF THE SOILS 


By Daniel E. Willard, Professor of 
Geology and Director of Agricul- 
tural College Surveys 

In North Dakota where the soils are 
universally fertile, and for the most 
part aTe stWY Vn their virgin condition, 
little attention has been given to the 
adaptability to the various types of soil 
of different crops and different methods 


of cultivation. In a new country where 
the natural fertility of the soil has never 
been lessened by cropping these less 
scientific methods of farming are not 
unprofitable. But as the land becomes 
older and the primitive richness is lost 
by continued use, the question of how 
best to use the land so as to get the 
greatest possible amount of the most 
valuable produce with the least expense 
from every acre of land becomes more 
and more an imperative question. 

In order to accomplish the end of get- 
ting the greatest amount of the most 
valuable produce from all the land with 
the least expenditure it is necessary to 
know something of the nature of the 
soils. The problems of crop rotation 
and attendant questions arc important, 
and much attention has rightfully been 
and is being given to their consideration. 


The best results will hardly be realized 
however unless the character of the soil 
is understood. 

Methods of study change with changes 
in other things, and our methods of soil 
study are not the same now that they 
were a few years ago. We used to 
know (or thought we knew) a great 
many things which are considered to be 
unknown now. Not that we have for- 
gotten, or that these are “lost arts;’’ 
we have found out that in some cases 
what was supposed to be was not. 
Great advances have been made in re- 
cent vears in many lines that vitally 
concern the daily life of all of us. If 
therefore we expect to pursue the same 
methods in the study and use of the soil 
that we did twenty years ago, or even 


ten years ago, we shall be working far 
behind the times. 

Soil is geological material. A sample 
of soil is a geological specimen. Its 
origin and history involve the geologic 
processes that have affected the region 
where it occurs. It is the surface 
geologic formation in that region. To 
understand the formation of the soil the 
mineral nature of the original rocks must 
be considered. The physical work of 
heat, frost, running water, wind, etc., 
is an important factor. So also the 
chemical changes involved in the de- 
struction of the original rocks and the 
formation of new substances, and the 
manner in which they occur chemically 
in the soil, are important factors. And 
finally the form of occurrence of the new 
geological specimen we call soil, that is, 
its structure and texture and physical 
characters, must all be considered. Soil 
is thus seen to be a very complex ma- 
terial. It is not only complex in its 
origin: but its complexity increases as 
we go from place to place. Hardly any 
two regions will be exactly alike. And 
even if they were alike in origin and 
history of changes passed thru, the con- 
ditions of drainage and other external 
conditions may be so different as to 
change the character of the soil so far as 
practical results are concerned. 

A Soil Survey 

A soil survey is a systematic study of 
the soils and subsoils of a region made by 
specially trained men, its object being 
to determine all those properties and 
qualities stated above, and any others 
that may be observed, the aim being to 
determine all the characteristics that 
will in any way affect the growth of 
crops. In the soil surveys that have 
been made under the auspices of the 
Agricultural College State Survey the 
field examinations are carried out in 
much detail. Not only is every section 
of land examined but each quarter 
section is individually mapped showing 
every type of soil. Tracts that may 
possess any peculiar soil features down 
to ten acres in extent are represented 
on the map. 

Now it may naturally be asked, 
what good will this be to the farmer? 
And we answer, none whatever, unless 
he makes use of the descriptions of the 
various soil types and tries to adapt his 
methods of cultivation to the qualities 
of the soil as expressed on different parts 
of his farm. No system of crop rota- 
tion, fertilization, or manner of cultiva- 
tion, will take the place of the study of 
the particular character and qualities 
of the soil. 


Boys Interested in Corn Culture Con- 
tests Should Read Personal on Page 3. 

Hundreds are using Personal, 

page 3. 
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THE PLACE OF DURUM WHEAT 


By E. F. Ladd, Chemist of North Dakota 
Experiment Station 


Ever since durum wheat was first in- 
troduced into this country the leading 
millers have denounced it as not being a 
milling wheat and as unfit for bread pur- 
poses. In spite of the opposition offered 
by the large mills, farmers have con- 
tinued to grow durum, and the territory 
devoted to the crop is largely increasing, 
until at present it is the main wheat 
crop grown in western North Dakota 
and in many parts of Montana, as well 
as in states further south. 

While certain mills have so generally 
condemned the durum, some few of the 
smaller mills have been grinding it and 
reporting good results, maintaining that 
the wheat, when properly handled, could 
be readily converted into flour, and that 
the products produced from the same 
were of good quality. 

While this controversy has waged 
strong between the contending interests 
the wheat has, thru years of growth, be- 
come better acclimated, its properties 
less variable than when first introduced, 
and the poorest strains have been weed- 
ed out until at the present time the 
varieties mainly grown by the farmers 
are the Aronautka and Kubanka. 
These two wheats seem best adapted to 
the conditions of soil and climate, and 
are the ones found by millers to give the 
best results for flour and bread produc- 
tion. 

While the big mills have decried the 
growth of durum wheat, it has been re- 
peatedly charged, over and over again, 
that the big mills, especially those of 
Minneapolis, were using durum wheat 
along with spring wheat. This they 
have persistently denied, but if the 
truth be known, perhaps, it would be 
repeating the same old story with re- 
gard to the history of Kansas wheat in 
the milling circles of Minneapolis. It 
has even been charged of late that from 
5,000,000 to 6,000,000 bushels of durum 
wheat are annually ground by the Min- 
neapolis mills, and it is well-known, by 
those who have made careful investiga- 
tions, that the mills of Minneapolis are 
not the only ones in Minnesota where a 
stream of durum has been fed in with 
other hard spring wheats and this to the 
extent of from 10 to 30 per cent. If the 
durum wheat is so inferior, is it com- 
mendable on the part of the millers to 
grind this product with the hard wheat 
and sell it to the consuming public 
without informing them of its presence? 
If the product can be ground to ad- 
vantage with other spring wheats, if it 
is equally good for the production of 
flour, then, why should not growers of 
the wheat benefit in the price? 


In 1906 the Honorable Secretary of 
Agriculture reported that not less than 
50,000,000 bushels of the wheat pro- 
duced for that year was durum, or, ap- 
proximately, one-twelfth of the usual 
wheat crop. Of this only about 12,000,- 
000 bushels are said to have been ex- 
ported. Certainly, then the balance 
must have been consumed by the mills 
of this country. If approximately one- 
twelfth of the crop has come to be dur- 


um, then it is an important matter to the 
farmers of this country, and this is par- 
ticularly true for North Dakota, es- 
pecially the western half of the state, 
where probably not less than 20,000,- 
000 bushels have been produced; and 
each year the proportion becomes larger, 
as the western half of the state becomes 
more thickly settled. 

Durum wheat can be grown in regions 
where other spring wheats would fail to 
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produce a paying crop. It withstands 
drouths better, and thrives best in re- 
gions of low rainfall. ?t is claimed that 
it will grow successfully on poorer soils 
and produce a good crop than will 
other wheats. It is more rust resistant, 
and is less affected by insect depredat- 
ors. The durum does not do its best in 
regions of high rainfall, and the con- 
tinuous growth of .the wheat in such 
localities would, we believe, from ex- 
periments thus far conducted, result in 
the deterioration of the quality and 
would be a real detriment to the farmers 
of the state. Therefore, in the Red 
River Valley and in the eastern part of 
the state, the growing of durum wheat 
should not be encouraged, but, certainlvy 
for the western part of the state it is 
peculiarly adapted; and as it is growm 
longer in the same section, it produces a 
product much improved for flour and 
bread production, if we may draw safely 
our conclusions from experiments which 
have been made by the Experiment 
Station in growing this wheat at its 
branch stations at Edgeley and Dickin- 
son. 

So great has been the opposition on 
the part of the large mills to the durum 
wheats that they have forced its price 
down from twenty to twenty-seven 
cents per bushel below that of other 
spring wheats. They have insisted on a 
different grade for the durum, and the 
spread in prices between No. 1 North- 
ern spring wheat and No. 1 Durum wheat 
has been as great as twenty-seven cents 
during the past year, and on Friday, 
March 6, the difference in price at 
Minneapolis was quoted at twenty-one 
cents per bushel. 

If the millers, by their combined 
efforts continue hostile toward durum 
wheat, and because of the inactivity of 
those who are interested in the growing 
of durum, an injustice has been done, 
then, it is time that the farmers and 
those interested in the welfare of the 
growth and development of our state, 
should come together and consider the 
milling and baking qualities of durum 
wheat as compared with hard spring 
wheats and see what can be done to se- 
cure a better recognition for this crop. 

If there were grown 20,000,000 bush- 
els of durum wheat in the state, a 
difference of twenty cents per bushel 
means a loss of $4,000,000 to the people 
of North Dakota. Supposing that we 
can by organized effort overcome the 
hostility to durum and save even one- 
half of this difference, there comes to the 
people of North Dakota a clean profit of 
$2,000,000 wrenched from those who 
have enjoyed its dividends in the past. 

The Department of Agriculture was 
the first to introduce durum, and Mr. 
M. A, Carleton, Cerealist of the Depart- 
ment, has repeatedly maintained that 
the product fs possessed of superior 


qualities as a flour producing wheat. 
That there is some justification in this 
claim, is further borne out by the state- 
ment of Prbf. David Chidlow, who says: 

“Much of the discussion centering 
about durum wheat for bread-making, 
has been based upon a misconception of 
some of the elementary principles of 
bread-making.” 

It is true the durum flours differ in 
properties from that of either the spring 
wheats, Kansas wheats or soft winter 
wheats. The durum wheats are richer 
in nitrogen than either of the others and 
the quality of the gluten is likewise 
different. While the durum wheat does 
not make as large a loaf as the spring 
wheat flours, it is much superior in this 
respect to flours from the soft winter 
wheats. 1 am convinced that durum 
wheat flour will make good bread when 
it is made by methods best adapted to 
its use, but it does not make the same 
kind of bread as that produced by other 
flours, having more of the orange yel- 
low, but opposition to flour or to bread 
which has something of the yellow can 
only be due to prejudice. 

Says Dr. Saunders of Canada with re- 
gard to the bread produced from durum: 


“Taking all its characteristics into 
consideration, I have no hesitation in 
saying that the bread produced from this 
sample of wheat was of excellent quali- 
ty.” 

In experiments reported by Dr. 
Saunders, it stood high in baking 
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strength and bread value, ranking in the 
first 99% of the standard and in bread 
value 94%. 

From the foregoing it will be observed 
that others who have made experiments 
with durum wheats for bread produc- 
tion have found that they are capable 
of producing a product not materially 
inferior to that of the average wheats, 
and, in many respects, above the aver- 
age for the breads produced from 
wheats grown in the United States. 

Milling Experiments 

During the past year there has been 
erected at the Agricultural College prob- 
ably as complete an experimental mill- 
ing plant as is to be found at any Col- 
lege in this country, and the work has 
been conducted by an experienced 
miller, who has for years been head mill- 
er for one of the large mills in Minneso- 
ta. 

The wheats used in our experiments 
were drawn from all parts of the state 
and, therefore, fairly represented the 
conditions of the wheat crop for North 
Dakota during 1906. Summarizing our 
results for fifteen individual milling ex- 
periments with fife and bluestem wheats 
and a like number of durums, we have as 
follows : 

Fife and Bluestem Durum 

Weight per bu. 59. 2S 62.5 

Av. lbs. milled 129.43 121.02 

Percent of Patent Flour 47.47 42.06 

Percent, 1st clear Flour 16:92 18.61 

Percent 2nd clear Flour 5.66 8.91 

Percent Total of Flour 70.12 71.58 

In these experiments the flour pro- 
duced from durum wheat is slightly 
greater than that produced from fife 
and bluestem, amounting to an average 
of 146% in the case of the fifteen lots 
under experiments. It will be further 
noticed that the durums averaged per 
bushel 2.22 lbs., heavier than fife and 
bluestem for clean wheat. This differ- 
ence in weight over the measured bush- 
els would, fn yield, upon a section of land 
averaging twenty bushels per acre, 
mean 440 bushels increase, or, on the 20,- 
000,000 bushels of durum estimated to 
be grown in North Dakota, it would 
mean an increased yield by weight, over 
the measured bushels of fife and blue- 
stem, of 733,333 bushels. The patent 
flour produced from the fife and blue- 
stem is 5.47 % greater than that pro- 
duced from durum, but this would be to 
a considerable extent overcome in a 
longer milling system, as has been point- 
ed out by the miller, who has been in 
charge of these tests. 

It should be pointed out, however, 
that the bluestem and fife wheats seem 
to mill with less power and more freely 
than do the durums. Here, again, it 
should be borne in mind that the mill- 
ing methods, at present in vogue, have 
been especially developed for fife and 
bluestem, and experience may be ex- 


pected to improve the tempering and 
milling methods or durum. I am in- 
formed by old millers that when the 
bluestem was first introduced, the mill- 
ers were strongly opposed to it on the 
ground that it did not mill as well and 
freely as fife, generally grown at that 
time. It took some time for the millers 
to become educated to grinding the 
bluestem. It is quite likely that in time 
we shall hear less complaint from the 
millers regarding the milling qualities of 
durum. The longer it is grown in this 
country, the more fully it becomes ac- 
climated, and the more nearly in milling 
qualities will it approach the millers 
standard. The durum which have been 
grown at the branch station at Edgeley 
for a number of years, we find to be 
much superior to those grown from 
other parts of the state, indicating the 
kind of improvement that is made where 
careful selection and cultivation is given 
to this crop. 

Baking Tests 

Baking tests have been made with all 
the grades of flours produced from the 
wheats as milled. In general it may 
be said that durum flours produce a 
bread having more of the creamy yellow 
than do the best of the fife and bluestem 
flours, but quite a few fife and bluestem 
flours are equally as yellow in the patent 
flour as is the durum. In the case of the 
first and second clears, the contrast is 
less marked than in the patent. In fact, 
the durums often give a lighter colored 
bread than do some of the fife and blue- 
stem, especially for the second clear. 
Why we should demand “golden yellow 
butter” and “snow-white bread” is hard 
to understand. Undoubtedly, it is due 
to a considerable extent to the results of 
a wrong impression on the part of the 
consuming public, for in neither case 
are these colors, necessarily, a badge of 
superiority, since they are largely of 
artificial production in the products now 
found upon the market. The butter 
is colored by the addition of a dye, and 
the flour is bleached by the means of a 
powerful, physiological active chemical 
agent. 


Personally, I like the flavor of bread 
well made from durum flour. The 
manner of making the bread is of more 
importance to me than the mere color of 
ttoe flour itself. If the millers were obliged 
to label their flours correctly and so show 
that they are durum, or, that they con- 
tain a certain proportion of durum, the 
public would soon come to recognize the 
value of this product; and if they did not 
bleach the flours to make them resemble 
the same standard and thus mislead the 
public, each flour would stand upon its 
own individual merit, and the superior 
quality of the northwestern wheats 
•would again become evident. 

Summarizing the results of our bread- 
making tests we have for the several 
grades as follows: 

Patents * 

Wt. of Wt. of Vol. of Color 
fl. gr. loaf gr. loaf cc 
Fife 343.1 510.5 2103. 1.93 

Durum 350.5 524.1 1993.9 2. 40 

First Clear 

Fife 341.9 513.7 2044. 3.3 

Durum 356.3 522.6 1868.8 4.11 

Second Clear 

Fife 339.6 510.9 1905. 5.2 

Durum 345.1 521.9 1674. 4.4 

Taking all the results of the ninety- 
three samples of flour tested in baking 
experiments, we find the fife and blue- 
stem requiring rather less flour and pro- 
ducing a slightly larger volume, but in 
weight the durum averages highest. 
The bread produced from the durum 
flour likewise remains moist for a longer 
time than that for the fife. It has a 
better flavor, better texture, but in color 
the bread is not as white as that pro- 
duced from fife and bluestem. In our 
baking experiments the effort has been 
to produce not bulk from excessive use 
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of yeast, but, rather, such a loaf as the 
consumer would prefer. It may be un- 
fair to draw conclusions at this time 
with the limited number of experi- 
ments that have been made, but, cer- 
tainly, ninety-three baking tests upon 
wheats drawn from fifteen sections of 
the state, should give us something with 
regard to the relative value of the two 
classes of wheats. From the results of 
our experiments we are lead to con- 
clude that: 

First:. Durum wheat has come to stay 
because it is especially fitted to grow in 
regions low in rainfall and should be 
recommended for the western half of the 
state. 

Second: It will, in parts of the state 
having a low rainfall, produce a full 
average crop when- fife and bluestem 
would fail to make a paying crop. 

Third: Durum should not be grown in 
the Red River Valley as a general crop, 
for in regions of larger rainfall it seems 
to deteriorate, rather than improve, its 
bread producing qualities. 

Fourth: Experiments have conclusive 1 
ly demonstrated the fitness of durum 
wheats for milling purposes and for 
bread-making. 

* Fifth: It would seem that the big 
millers have been overactive in con- 
demning durum as a milling wheat. 

Sixth: The producer and interested 
parties have not organized to protect 
their own interests, and to demand prop- 
er recognition for durum wheat and the 
flours produced therefrom. 

Seventh: There are different types of 
durum and only those best adapted for 
flour producing should be generally 
grown by our farmers. 

Eighth : The millers, while decrying 
it as worthless, have been grinding dur- 
um with other hard spring wheats and 
selling the flour without informing the 
public of its presence. 

Ninth: That, if durum flour is inferior 
to that produced from other wheats as 
ground at the big mills, then it should 
be so labeled as to inform the public, and 
to prevent unfair competition against 
superior products. 

• Tenth : That, if durum wheat pro- 
duces a flour equal to that produced 
from other wheats for the purpose of 
bread-making, then there should not be 
such a wide spread in price between the 
two wheats, and the farmer should be 
paid in proportion to its value. 

Eleventh : As the result of our own ex- 
periments, we shoould say that not a 
little of the ' prejudice against durum 
wheat has been created by a wrong im- 
pression, and seems to have been fos- 
tered by selfish interests. 

Twelfth: It is recommended that 
farmers and others interested in the 


growing of durum wheat organize and 
use their influence to secure a proper 
recognition of the flour and bread pro- 
ducing qualities of this product, and 
therefore, a better price for the wheat 
itself. 

Thisteenth: As citizens of North 

Dakota we should recognize the merits 
of durum and either separately or in a 
flour blend make a market for it under 
its true name and not be buying and 
consuming it under a false name. 

Fourteenth: We should insist that all 
flours be truthfully labeled as to the 
wheat used, and that when bleached, 
the public should be so informed, and 
this in the interests of the North Dakota 
farmers and millers. 


ALFALFA IN NORTH DAKOTA 


By James Holes, Fargo, N. D., Before 
the Grain Growers’ Convention 

Alfalfa, or Tuzern Clover, has long 
been known as a foreign plant in 
many parts of the world but it was 
supposed for a long time to be an arid 
plant and would only thrive in a semi- 
tropical arid region. But with the 
introduction of seed from Turkestan 
and later from Siberia, a plant has been 
introduced into the northern states of 
America that will not only stand severe 
drouths, but extreme cold. As to the 
value of this plant there can be no con- 
troversy. The question is how can we 
raise it and what use can we made of it? 
First, the soil to be devoted to Alfalfa 
should be well drained, or land that 
slopes so that water will not stand 
on it. Second, it should be put in a 
fine state of cultivation by first plowing 
well, harrowing thoroly, and rolling 
if necessary, to make it fine. Then, 
I would recommend sowing broadcast 
with a wheelbarrow seeder, twenty 
pounds of the best and purest alfalfa 
seed to be had and harrow it in with a 
slanting tooth harrow, or weeder. Be 
careful and not sow too early as the 
young plants are tender when they 
first come out of the ground and are 
easily frozen. Now I will give you my 
experience with alfalfa. On May 1(3, 
1906, I sowed three small 'pieces as. I 


have recommended, and in sixty-five 
days it was ready to cut for hay, and I 
cut it and made hay of it, altho it was 
rather weedy. In forty-five days after 
the first cutting it was in full bloom and 
ready to cut again, but the second 
growth I left to hold the snow. It 
went thru the winter of 1906-7 in fine 
shape. Notwithstanding the spring of 
1907 was very unfavorable, frosty and 
backward, this alfalfa made two good 
crops of hay of about, one and one-half 
tons each, and the third crop grew 
about one foot high, which I left to 
hold the snow and protect the roots. 
Alfalfa, like all the clovers, is diffi- 
cult to make hay of in a country like 
this where it rains during the summer 
months and the only remedy I know of 
is canvass shock covers about five feet 
square with a brick tied to each corner 
to hold them down. I used 100 such 
covers last summer and was well 
satisfied with the result. Alfalfa is 
well adapted for soiling or for the silo, 
but for the pasture I have my doubts 
about it being a success as I know of 
no other grass that is injured so much 
by tramping as alfalfa. As a hog 
pasture, while it lasts it has no equal. 
Hogs pastured on alfalfa and given a 
small amount of corn each day will 
make a larger gain according to the 
expense than any other way they can 
be fed. As a pasture for cattle, it is 
a dangerous grass, but when the cattle 
become used to it they will thrive and 
fatten and the beef made from it is 
the sweetest and juciest I know of. To 
horses it should be fed with great 
care, but they will fatten and thrive 
on it if fed in moderation. I have 
seen alfalfa growing from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, from the Red River 
Valley of the North where but two 
crops can be cut for hay, to the Im- 
perial valley of Southern California 


Guns, Sporting Goods 



Hunters’ and Trappers’ Supplies, Fishing Tackle, 
Kodaks, Boats, Tents, Camp Outfits, Base Ball 
Uniforms, Athletic and Gymnasium Suoplies 
Catalog Free. KENNEDY DR0S. ARMS CO. 

Cor. Robert and Third St., ST. PAUL. MINN- 


BUY OUR GALVANIZED CORRU- 
GATED METAL ROAD CULVERTS 

Do you think it pays to use lumber in 
building culverts and small bridges, to 
rot out in a few years and have to be 
replaced? 

Do you think it pays to use tile, to 
freeze, crack and crush under heavy 
loads? 

Our culverts will not crush. They 
are not injured by frost. 



NORTH DAKOTA METAL CULVERT COMPANY, 


FARGO, 

NORTH DAKOTA. 
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where from seven to eight crops- of 
hay can be cut each year and I have 
made up my mind it is the greatest 
foreign plant known to man. 

Discussion 

Question — If it is sown for hog pas- 
tures will it have to be renewed every 
year? 

Mr. Holes. — It does not. 

Question. — Does it need inoculation? 

Mr. Holes. — It does not. 

President Worst. — Good Manure is 
the only inoculation needed. 

Question. — Can you get it started on 
sandy soil? 

President Worst. — If the water table 
comes up within a few feet of the surface. 

Question. — If sown very thick would 
it crowd out French weed? 

Mr. Holes. — I think it would. 

Question. — What does alfalfa give 
back to the soil? 

Mr. Holes. — rNitrogen and humus. 

Question. — Are the European any 
hardier than the American? 

Mr. Holes. — I am not able to say. 
It is not only used as a forage but also 
as an adulteration for smoking to- 
bacco. 

Question. — For fertilizing purposes 
would you plow it under and if so 
at what time? 

Mr. Holes. — It is a splendid fertilizer 
when plowed under. Plow under at 
about the time to make hay. 

Remark. — In the northern part of 
the state I sowed the seed at two 
different times. Once in the latter 
part of May and again in July. The 
latter planting did greatly the best 
and I mention this as some farmers 
may thin lc that time is too late. 

Question. — How many pounds of 
alfalfa would you sow to the acre? 

Mr. Holes. — About twenty pounds. 


rHE PLACE OF BEES ON THE FARM 


By M. V. Facey, Preston, Minn. 


The last decade or more has been 
notable for the great advances made in 
all departments of human life. In this 
general and insistent advance, in the 
broadening of ideals and in the increase 
of knowledge and its effective applica- 
tion, the farmer stands in the very front 
ranks and the most effective agencies in 
this advance have been our Farmers’ 
Institutes and our very numerous and 
ably edited and conducted farm jour- 
nals. As a result of this advance in- 
dustries, which formerly were insigni- 
ficant, have in some cases developed in- 
to gigantic proportions as for instance in 
the case of the egg and poultry business. 
There is one source of income, whose 
home is on the farm and whose possi- 
bilities are undreamed of, which as yet 
has received but scant or no attention 
at the hands of either our institute work- 


ers or our farm papers who have very 
little more conception of the possibilities 
of bee culture than our forefathers had 
in the days of the box hive and the straw 
skip when the swarming season was 
marked by the ringing of tin pans and 
tooting of horns and when most of the 
crop of honey was secured by brimston- 
ing the bees and then crushing the comb 
and allowing the honey to drain off. 
The honey thus secured was mixed with 
pollen and other impurities and would 
not today be allowed on the market. 
The crop was then necessarily small and 
the results always uncertain. Dating 
however, from the introduction of the 
movable frame hive greater progress 
has been made in bee culture than in 
any other department of animal in- 
dustry until today the bee is more re- 
sponsive to intelligent handling than 
any other creature. 

Our continually extending knowledge 
of the work has also greatly increased 
our returns until today we have almost 
trebled the yield of honey per hive and 
it has been as greatly improved in 
quality as it has been increased in 
quantity. There is today no food 
purer or more healthful or delicious than 
a nice quality of extracted honey. 

A number of the large bee keepers 
have from time to time advocated the 
passage of a national law which would 
deprive the farmer of the right to keep 
bees and limiting this privilege to 
specialists. I am a specialist in bee 
culture but I have been and always shall 
be opposed to the passage of such a law 
There is no probability, however, that 
such a law will ever be enacted. Great 
as the industry has become yet there is 
probably two colonies of bees kept by 
farmers to every one kept by specialists, 
and the amount on the farm should be 
increased many times over. 

Wherever conditions are favorable for 
bees they should take their place as part 
of the farm stock. Farming is a busy 
life but two hours a week during the 
summer months will cover all the work 
necessary to care for 12 or 15 colonies of 
bees and they will net in a good year 
from SI 00 to $120 and from thirty to 
fifty dollars during a poor year and if 
you figure up the returns you thus re- 
ceive for your time you will find there 
will be nothing else can compare with 
bees in returns for investment and 
labor. 

While bees are thus gathering the 
honey which would otherwise go to 
waste on the farm they are also greatly 
increasing the yield of everything which 
they visit more especially if it be an 
orchard or a clover field, where the yield 
of fruit or seed, as the case may be are 
very greatly increased by their visits. 

Before investing in bees, however, it 
is very necessary to get ride of the idea 
that you can succeed with them without 


preparation. There is little success in 
the world worth having unless we are will- 
ing to pay the price. Get a good work 
on Bee culture and familiarize yourself 
with the most up-to-date and successful 
handling of bees. Make yourself famil- 
iar with all the processes of the hive 
then get a couple of colonies of bees and 
as you study the subject you will fa- 
miliarize yourself with the work and you 
will soon acquire the requisite knowl- 
edge and skill for handling bees and 
making them pay. 

As the work of beekeeping is as fascin- 
ating as it is profitable, a great many 
farmers cannot resist the temptation of 
running the number of their colonies up 
to forty or fifty swarms. As the swarm- 
ing as well as every other operation con- 
nected with the colony is under the bee- 
keeper’s control and is attended to at 
his convenience, bees can be so increased 
and cared for without any interference 
with the regular work of the farm and 
that number of bees will frequently net 
in returns as much clear profit as will 
forty acres of land under ordinary culti- 
vation in a fair season. 

The greatly increased production of 
honey by farmers might lower its price 
somewhat but not as much as many 
beekeepers fear. This is one of the ar- 
guments against any great extension of 
keebeeping outside of specialists, but it is 
largely a false alarm. The consump- 
tion of honey is increasing at much 
greater strides than its production and 
it will continue to increase. If the day 
should ever come when the use of honey 
should supplant the use of all the com- 
mercial syrups today in the market it 
would mean an untold blessing to the 
country and a great saving in doctor’s 
bills. 


SHIP YOUR 

WHEAT 

— TO— 

FARGO MILL CO. 

WE PAY DRAFTS. 


3 STROKE SELF FEED HAY PRESS 

2 Men can run ll 

3 Ions in onchour 
Easy draft 

Smooth bales 
Will save its cos: 
Shipped on trial 
Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 

•THE AUTO-FED AN HAY PRESS CO. 
414 E 10th 
Ask for Catalog 45. 

Branch Office 1521 W. 12th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
TOPEKA, - KANSAS. 


Rider agents wanted 

/tessj. in each town to ride and exhibit sample 
//A v /A\^ //W/M Bicycle. I {'rite for special offer. 

We Sh'P on Approval ■ without a cert 
It deposit, allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 

anc * prepay freight on every bicycle. 
yMW - ^ 36 S&*- FACTORY PRICES on bicycles, tires 
andsundries. Donot buy until you receive our cat- 
alogs and learn our unheard of prices and marvelous special offer. 

MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept, e 240 Chicago, III. 
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ON FROM WASHINGTON. 

By GUY E. MITCHELL 


During the year 1906 inspectors of the 
Department of Agriculture placed the 
meat-inspection brand or label on nearly 
ly 35,000,000 carcasses. 


The importance of keeping the closets 
in the country in a sanitary condition is 
hardly realized. There is absolutely no 
reason why these places should be in the 
unclean and insanitary condition they 
frequently are. They are too often a 
harbor and breeding-ground for flies, 
which are notorious as carriers of disease, 
are kept in a state of disrepair, with un- 
suitable or leakv buckets, and are gener- 
ally a place of corruption and evil odors. 


There is nothing much better in the 
vegetable line in winter than dried lima 
beans — not matured and dried, but 
shelled green when about two-thirds 
grown just as tho for the table, and in- 
stead, dried in the sun. Soaking will 
swell them out, and cooked they are on- 
ly a shade less toothsome than the fresh 
limas. They are far superior in flavor 
and sweetness to canned lima beans. 
There are at least two vegetables which 
it always pays to raise enough of for 
drying — limas and okra. 


HARROWING WHEAT 

A test of harrowing wheat after it has 
been seeded has been made each season 
for several years. The following outline 
shows the plan of the trial. 

J . Harrow just after wheat comes up. 

2. Harow when wheat is three inches 

high. 

3. Check. 

4. Harrow when wheat is six inches 
high. 

5. Harrow once every seven days un- 
til wheat is six inches high. 

No positive results have yet been se- 
cured in this trial. In 1904 the plats 
which were harrowed matured later and 
rusted much worse than those not har- 
rowed. With rains as frequent during 
the period when the harrowing would 
have to be done as they were the past 
two seasons, little benefit could be ex- 
pected fiom harrowing. In dry seasons 
or in sections where the harrowing could 
be done at the proper time there is no 
doubt but what good results would be 
secured. However, the success attained 
by harrowing wheat will depend largely 
upon the ability of the one doing the 
work. 


LATE BEARING OF APPLES 

Complaint is sometimes heard that 
apple orchards eight or ten years old do 


not bear any fruit. The fact of the 
matter is, the trees are not old enough. 
Trees can be stunted and dwarfed into 
bearing crops before this age, but trees 
ten years old, if well cultivated and fed 
should be busy making heavy wood 
growth, and much wood growth and 
fruiting do not go together. Many va- 
rieties do not begin to bear much until 
twelve years old. Such trees can be 
forced into earlier bearing by stopping 
cultivation and seeding down to grass 
but it usually considered better to keep 
cultivating and feeding until the tree 
naturally gets ready to bear, when it 
will be so much larger and its capacity so 
much greater that the size of the crops 
will more than compensate for the wait. 
Such trees too, will be longer lived than 
trees which have been stunted and 
forced into early bearing. Orchards 
should be shallow cultivated up to the 
middle of summer each year and by the 
time they are twelve years old, the trees 
will want all the ground. 

ORIGIN OF PRODUCTS 

The Evolution of the Reaper 

Most of the grain of the world has been 
reaped by knives and sickles. In 1794 a 
Scotchman invented what was described 
as a marvelous and wonderful machine 
for cutting grain with which as much 
could be done in a day as seven men 
could accomplish with sickles. This 
wonderful revolutionizer was only the 
cradle. The first reaper invented in 
this country was by Hussey in 1833. 
American invention in useful imple- 
ments began to assert itself strongly in 
the early part of the last century. 
McCormick took out his first patent for 
a reaper in 1843, altho he had con- 
structed and tested a machine in Vir- 
ginia in 1831 with some success. In 18- 
52 there was a general trial of mowers 
and reapers at Geneva, N. Y. Nine 
kinds of machines contested. Of these 
not one could start cutting grain with- 
out first backing to get up speed. There 
was a heavy side draft and the ma- 
chines were exceedingly clumsy. By 
1855, about 10,000 mowers and reapers 
were in existence, nearly all being one- 
wheeled machines. Even now America 
was far ahead of foreign builders. In 
an exhibition of this year in which an 
English, a French and an American ma- 
chine contested, the English machine 
did its allotted work in 65 minutes, the 
French machine in 72 minutes and the 
American in 22 minutes. From this 
on improvements were rapid and now 
we have the Harvester Trust which 
Attorney General Bonaparte is attempt- 
ing to dissolve. 


THE C0WPEA AS A TABLE FOOD 


A study of the digestibility and nu- 
tritive value of legumes has been con- 
ducted by C. E. Wait of the University 
of Tennessee, in which kidney beans, 
navy beans and three varieties of cow- 
peas were used in 72 digestion experi- 
ments with healthy men wherein the 
legumes constituted a large part of the 
diet. Professor Wait found these foods 
readily digested, and says of them: 

“In view of their richness in nutrient 
constituents, and the extent to which 
these are digested and absorbed by the 
body, the legumes deserve a high rank as 
important food materials. These ex- 
periments but demonstrate scientifically 
what has perhaps been long believed in- 
stinctively with regard to the value of 
white and kidney beans, but it also 
shows that whatever may be claimed for 
them may be claimed with at least equal 
fairness for the cowpea also. 

“The cowpea has a distinctive and 
pleasing flavor and cake prepared for 
the table in a great many appetizing 
ways compares favorably with other 
legumes in respect to both nutritive 
value and digestibility. Its whole- 
someness and possible place in the diet is 
attested by its long and general use in 
the Southern States. Under usual 
cro|j conditions it is reasonable in price 
and it could undoubtedly be grown in 
quantities sufficient to meet any de- 
mand. The importance of beans, peas, 
lentils, cowpeas, and indeed of legumes 
as a class is each year becoming more 
generally recognized as a source of pro- 
tein in the diet, reasonable in cost as 
compared with common proteid foods 
of animal origin, and the use of legumes 
is increasing/’ 


WAR ON THE CARP 


The Maryland legislature is about to 
declare war on the carp, the most un- 
desirable citizen in all fishdom. It is 
found to be the enemy of the black bass, 
the latter a prince among its kind. Up- 
on the spawn of the bass the carp feeds 
gluttonously; and, for that matter, upon 
the spawn of many other fish, perhaps 
not so good as bass, but much better 
than carp, for all that. 

Perhaps no alien ever introduced into 
this country has failed to come up to its 
advance notices in such measure as the 
carp. Every golden promise made in 
its behalf has faded, drooped, and died. 
In not one particular has it made good 
as the saying goes. It isn’t fit to eat. 
It isn’t game enough to make it worth 
while for sport, and it destroys other 
companions that are both. 

The United States Fish Commission 
brought the German carp to this coun- 
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try several years ago, and doubtless has 
been sorry for it ever since. Its ante- 
introduction qualifications appeared all 
that such credentials should be. It 
was declared to be hardy, perfectly at 
home in any climate or water, and given 
to rapid reproduction. Farmers were 
advised to provide themselves with 
small ponds for their propagation; in 
this way an admirable and very cheap 
food supply was to be always on hand — 
for the carp was said to bite in winter 
just as greedily as in summer. 

Save in the one item of enthusiastic 
anti-race' suicide, the carp has failed on 
every assignment given it. The alleged 
superior qualifications of the fish turned 
out to be delusions of the worst kind. 
Ponds established beneath a rainbow of 
hope were afterward drained off amid 
emotions of intense disgust. 

Now Maryland is about to sign its 
death warrant. When a present pend- 
ing bill shall have been enacted into law 
by the legislature posses will be or- 
ganized for the prompt and effectual ex- 
termination of these greatest of piscatori- 
al frauds and swindlers. Other states 
may be expected to follow this program. 


MANURING BROME GRASS 

In the spring of 1905 ten acres of 
brome grass which was seeded in 1899 
was divided into two equal parts and 
on five acres about fifteen tons of well 
rotted manure was added per acre. 
The five acres which had been manured 
yielded when cut for hay 14,505 pounds 
— the unmanured five acres gave 
8,965 pounds of hay or 1.45 and .89 tons 
per acre respectively. This field was 
too old a sod to remain a good hay pro- 
ducer but as it was needed for pasture a 
little later it was not considered ad- 
visable to plow it up. 

A one-third acre plat of brome grass- 
was seeded in 1902. In 1903 it yielded 
1.78 tons of hay per acre and in 1904 it 
was cut for seed.* Just after removing 
the seed crop it was manured heavily 
with well decomposed manure. The 
crop of hay produced the following year 
(1905) yielded at the rate of 2.99 tons 
per acre. When the crop was removed 
in 1905 the plat was divided into equal 
parts and one-half was again manured 
heavily. In 1906 the part manured 
gave a yield of 2.75 tons of hay per acre, 
while the other plat gave 1.96 tons per 
acre. A vast difference was noticeable 
between the two plats during the sum- 
mer and yet the residuary effect of the 
manuring in 1904 could still be detected. 
In 1904 the brome grass showed that 
condition which is called sod bound, but 
that look disappeared after it was ma- 
nured. The same conditions were seen 
in the field trial noted above. 


Grass always responds quickly to an 
application of manure and gives big re- 
turns in yield for the time required to do 
the work of spreading the manure. Hay 
and pasture fields are considered the best 
on which to scatter the manure. 

The results show that the poor yields 
of brome grass and its inability to pro- 
duce stems and long leaves after it has 
been seeded for a few years is not entire- 
ly due to the “sod-bound” condition of 
the grass. Heavy applications of ma- 
nure cause the sod to become still denser 
yet the yield is improved. It is safe to 
conclude that the reduced yields of 
brome grass after it has stood for a few 
year is as much due to the reduced fer- 
tility in the soil as to the density of the 
sod. Previous trials show that brome 
grass is a ravenous feeder upon the soil 
fertility and that it used larger quanti- 
ties of water than most hay plants. 
However, it roots deeply and sends its 
rootlets farther for moisture than any 
other commonly grown grass. No 
grass surpasses brome grass in its ability 
to produce a good growth in dry years 
or under adverse weather conditions. 


BUILDING MODEL ROADS 


Guy E. Mitchell 


There is a popular misconception in 
some quarters that the government has 
gone into the business of good road con- 
struction. It is not the privilege of 
the Department of Agriculture to build 
good roads. The office of Public Roads 
of the Department is very active in good 
roads work but it is all of an instructive 
and demonstrative character. 

* ‘ While it is not part of the scope of 
the work of the Office of Public Roads,” 
vsaid Mr. M. O. Eldridge, who is one of 
the most energetic officials of the De- 
partment in good roads work, “to con- 
struct good roads, as such, it is, under 
authority from Congress, within our 
province to give expert advice on good 
construction, and this has been inter- 
preted to mean that short stretches of 
model or example roads may be built. 
The object-lesson roads of the Depart- 
ment have been of great influence in the 
improvement of the roads of wide sec- 
tions of country. It is well known that 
thruout the country, and more par- 
ticularly in the rural districts, there is a 
steadily growing demand'for information 
as to the best methods of road construc- 
tion, at the same time, considering the 
country as a whole, it is probably true 
that in no phase of our national develop- 
ment are we so backward as in the ex- 
tension of hard and durable roads. It 
also happens that in localities where the 
people have awakened to the import- 


ance of road improvement and are will- 
ing to expend money therefor, owing to 
inexperience or lack of organization, the 
money is partially if not totally wasted. 
In other communities, abundantly able 
to support a system of good roads, very 
little work is done owing to a lack of 
knowledge of what can be accomplished 
with the resources at hand. 

“It is in just such cases as these that 
the work of the Office of Public Roads 
is proving of signal advantage — in the 
educational value which it exerts and in 
practical demonstrations of what can be 
done. These object lessons in good 
roads construction must obviously be 
localized, to a great extent, as for in- 
stance, it will not avail one section of 
the country which had decided to im- 
prove its dirt roads to know that in an- 
other section a model macadam road is 
being constructed. 

“In many cases,” continued Mr. El- 
dridge, “in which the Department is not 
able to construct object-lesson stretches 
of roads, the engineers of the Depart- 
ment are nevertheless able to give ad- 
vice hatt enables local authorities to 
work to much better advantage than 
they otherwise could. Where only 
small amounts of money are available 
for road improvement it is frequently 
better to improve the highways already 
existing than to attempt the construc- 
tion of macadam roads. Special at- 
tention has lately been given by the 
Office of Public Roads to this phase of 
the question — rendering assistance to 
communities which are providing better- 
ment rather than reconstruction and the 
Office has thus been able to bring out 
some important facts regarding the use 
of sand, clay and burnt clay for road im- 
provement in large areas of the country 
where stone material is not readily 
available.” 

The community which has good roads 
but ought to have better ones or the 
community which has poor roads and 
ought to have good ones can perhaps 
get some good ideas at least by corres- 
ponding with the Office of Public Roads. 

Hundreds are using Personal, 
page 3. 

YOU CAN SECURE A SELF-SUPPORTING HOME 

In the glorious Kootenay fruit district, British 
Columbia, for $10 cash and $10 per month for ten 
acres. (Discount for larger payments); annual 
profits $500 to $1000 per acre. Orchard, garden, 
poultry, grand scenery, hunting, fishing, abund- 
ant pure water, healthy climate, warm winters, 
cool summers, churches, schools', post, offices, 
stores, daily express trains, lake steamboats with- 
in a few minutes walk, fine neighbors, comforts of 
civilization combined with delightful rural com- 
munity. Will send maps, photos, plans, proofs 
free. Refer to banks and commercial bodies, also 
hundreds purchasers. Write today. Address. 
Land Department, Kootenay Orchard Assn., 
487 Ward St. Nelson, B. C. 
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AT THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


The farm mechanics department is 
having several models of machines con- 
structed by different machine com- 
panies. They are exact copies of stand- 
ard machinery, perfect in every detail, 
and will be used in the class room for 
demonstration purposes. 


S. Fortier, chief of the division of ir- 
rigation, department of agriculture, re- 
cently visited the college and conferred 
with President Worst and Professor 
Shepperd regarding the work to be 
done at the new Williston experiment 
station. 

Professor Richards is receiving manv 
calls for the “Breeders’ Directory,” 
published by the North Dakota Breed- 
ers’ Association, of which Professor 
Richards is the secretary. About fif- 
teen hundred copies have been sent out 
and calls for more are coming in daily. 


An interesting political rally was re- 
cently held by the members of the class 
in public speaking, under the direction 
of Professor Arvald. The most con- 
spicious political figures in the country 
at the present day were represented by 
the different members of the class. 


The department of poultry husbandry 
has two hens with a remarkable eggs 
laying record. Their average yearly 
capacity is two hundred eggs. These 
hens ate of the Plymouth Rock breed 
and have been produced by selection and 
breeding fowls of unusual tendency to- 
ward abundant egg laying. 

On February 28th the annual oratori- 
cal contest was held at the college. The 
winners of the local contest represent 
the institution at the state oratorical 
contest which is held at Wahpeton this 
year. W. R. Lanxon of Fargo, whose 
oration was entitled “The Mission of 
the Anglo-Saxon,” won first place and 
will go to Wahpeton. Chas. Clark, 
whose oration was on “A Higher Call to 
Patriotism,” won second place. 


A summer school for traction en- 
gineers opens here June 8 under the di- 
rection of Professor Rose, and con- 
tinues for four weeks. Traction and 
gas engineering, grain separation and the 
business management of a threshing 
outfit, in fact everything which goes to 
make a successful thresher, will be 
taught, The school held last summer, 
which was the first one of this nature 
conducted here, was very successful, 


about one hundred twenty students be- 
ing in attendance. 


The various commercial clubs thru- 
out the state are discussing the matter 
of cooperating with Prof. Ladd in en- 
forcing the law in regard to the bleach- 
ing of flour. 


Miss Miller of Bismarck, librarian ap- 
pointed by the state library commission, 
has kindly offered her services in con- 
nection with the extension work being 
undertaken by t he College. 

About one hundred fifty students, 
representing all the classes in stock- 
judging, visited the Huntoon farm 
south of Moorhead, Feb. 22. Dairying on 
this farm is carried on on an immense 
scale The herd is composed of one 
hundred fifteen cattle, ninety-eight of 
which are milch cows. They are housed 
in a mammoth ten thousand dollar 
barn, which is modern in every particu- 
lar. 


NORTH DAKOTA AGRICULTURAL EXPERI- 
STATION. FOOD DEPARTMENT- AGRI- 
CULTURAL COLLEGE, 


FORMALDEHYDE NOTICE 


Most of the formaldehyde thus far ex- 
amined has been found to contain from 
37% to 38% of formaldehyde by 
weight. This is classed as not stand- 
ard, altho usable. 


To answer the question being asked 
by druggists and farmers, I would say 
that formaldehyde marked as not stand- 
ard, therefore, not less than 37% by 
weight in strength, is safe to* use for 
destroying smut; and I would recom- 
mend that of this formaldehyde 1 pound 
avoirdupois to 40 gallons of water be 
employed for the present year. 

The producers of a large share of the 
formaldehyde offered for sale in this 
state, it seems, made the formalde- 
hyde of a strength to conform with the 
requirements of the new U. S. D., which 
is n.ot the legal strength in North Da- 
kota. Therefore, for the present year 
little, if any, formaldehyde shipped into 
this state is full strength under our 
State Law. The formaldehyde as test- 
ed and marked “not standard” is pure 
but not of desired strength and can be 
used with safety one pound to 40 gal- 
lons for wheat. I would advise that 
you so recommend to farmers. 


Boys Interested in Corn Culture Con- 
tests Should Read Personal on Page 3. 


Does Anybody Owe You Money? 


We quickly and efficiently collect 
overdue accounts, bills, notes, # etc., for 
Farmers and Business Men, anywhere in 
the U. S. or Canada. 

We make no charge unless we get the 
money. Send us your accounts or 
claims, or write for particulars. 

THE MARSHALL BLACICSTONE CO., 


P. 0. Box 72. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 



To have a “good 
old-time hunt,” 
shoot the shells 



NITRO CLUB 
SHOT SHELLS 



your grandfather 
shot — U. M. C. shells. Any 
standard powder is loaded in 
U. M. C. Nitro Club Shells. 
They won the Grand American 
Handicap, J. J. Blanks scoring 
96 per cent. 


Send for illustrated folder. 


THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Agency, 813 Broadway, New York City. 
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If this paragraph is marked your 
subscription is out. Before re- 
mitting read PERSONAL on page 3. 
We are trying to help you in your 
farm life. 


“One Dollar for Three Years” 
good only till JULY 1st. 

North Dakota is the great wheat pro- 
ducing state of the Union. It should 
also be the great flour producing state. 

The garden should be near the house, 
for it is the housewife who must be de- 
pended upon to supply the table and 
away down the lane is no place for the 
garden. Don’t forget the garden. 

Durum wheat does not seem to do its 
best in the Valley. Durum needs a dry 
climate and should be confined to the 
western part of the state where it yields 
much better than either fife or bluestem. 


Think of the screenings from our ‘ 
wheat crop for which the farmer re- 
ceives no pay and yet he pays the freight 
on this to the terminal and then buys 1 
back as mill feed at $18 to $20 per ton. 
Why does he do this? 

Next to wheat, dairying should be 
the most important agricultural indus- 
try in North Dakota. This would be 
the case were we to convert all the 
wheat into flour in the state and use 
here as feed the mill products. 


Prof. Bolley in Bulletin No. 80 shows 
how to eradicate weeds from our fields 
by the use of chemicals applied as a 


spray. This bulletin is worth studying 
by those whose farms have become over- 
run with weeds. Many a law could be 
improved as well as field by getting rid 
of the weeds. 


Are you planning to grow corn as a 
crop this year. Corn should find a 
place on every farm in North Dakota. 
The fodder is worth more than the cost 
of growing the crop and the land will 
the year following if well cared for pro- 
duce a half more wheat than fields at 
wheat continuously. 


Never will things be right until all 
stock gambling in food products is by 
law abolished. The buying and selling 
of food commodity is a legitimate busi- 
ness, gambling in food product is only 
another form of highway robbery. 
Help put a stop to such evils and future 
generations will bless you. 


How about the garden ? Are you 
planning to grow plenty of good table 
peas, sweet corn, beans, radishes and 
lettuce? They will not only add variety 
to the table but save many a doctor’s 
bill in the long run. Turnips, beets, 
cabbages, parsnips, carrots and cu- 
cumbers should all find a place in the 
garden. 


No man ever accomplishes anything 
by sitting around and finding fault with 
the eternal fitness of things. Take 
your coat off, roll up your sleeves and 
start to do something. Don’t be above 
your job. Do your duty honestly, 
fearlessly, and stand upon your own 
feet. Think for yourself, be a man and 
help make your community better and 
more prosperous. 


With the increase in the dairy in- 
dustry will come also the silo. At 
present there are but few silos in tht 
state and silage is fed but little It is 
almost a necessity for successful win- 
ter dairying. The stock need to do well 
during the winter months from green or 
succulent feed and a little oil meal. 
These will bring the animals thru in 
good shape and will help to make dairy- 
ing profitable in this state. 


Mangel wurtzels, and sugar beets are 
profitable crops for any farmer to grow 
for stock food. It is surprising how 
much can be grown upon a small plot 
of land. If you have a proper root cel- 
lar or place of storage they are an ex- 
ceptional food for winter use and help 
to keep the animals in excellent condi- 
tion. Stock, as well as man, need 
some succulent or green food in winter 
in order to thrive well. 


Repeatedly we have urged our readers 
to grow poultry, chickens and turkeys. 


If you have not a flock set a few hens 
this spring and get a start. The poul- 
try will pay the grocer’s bill and you 
hardly miss the feed to grow and fatten 
them; besides you have the fresh eggs for 
home use and an occasional chicken for 
the table. Too many are neglecting the 
poultry and the pigs on our North Da- 
kota farms. 


It developed at the conference of 
Commercial Clubs at Grand Forks in the 
interest of the durum wheat that the 
spread in price between durum and fife 
wheat had been from 20 to 27 cents per 
bushel during the past season. The 
millers present asserted that the real 
difference should not exceed eight cents. 
Then w T hy this wide difference? Is 
some one benefited unduely by this and 
the farmer defrauded? 


The farmer should see that the wheat 
which he is growing not only is a good 
yielder but it must be a good flour pro- 
ducer, otherwise there is no market tor 
it. There is no question but what there 
is a wide difference between different 
wheats in this respect. Again some 
sections are better adapted than others 
to produce a good flour wheat. The 
finished product is what the people are 
going to judge by. 


A cistern no matter how large will go 
dry in time if you continue to draw from 
it and nothing is added. So will your 
farm land go broke and you become 
bankrupt if you keeping drawing out 
fertility and waste more than you use 
and then do nothing to prevent the loss. 
Such is the law of the universe Grow 
more wheat but grow it on less acres. 
Diversify and keep pigs, dairy stock and 
poultry. The prosperous farmer does 
this. 


After all the proper selecting and 
cleaning of seed is one of the safest and 
surest means of ridding the land of 
weeds and keeping it free. Besides a 
farm free from weeds will yield from a 
third to twice the crop of weed ridden 
fields. Every weed takes the place of a 
stalk of wheat and pumps the water out 
^-of the ground. You lose much and gain 
nothing. Crop rotation and good thoro 
cultivation of hoed crop like corn will 
keep the weeds out providing brains, be 
mixed judiciously with your work. 


Recent analysis of farm land soils in 
North Dakota as reported by E. G. 
Schollander Superintendent of the Dem- 
onstration Farm shows rapid depletion of 
soil fertility; especially is this true for 
phosphoric acid, an essential for wheat 
growing. We must soon improve our 
methods or buy fertilizers. Which shall 
it be? It is surprising what a change 
fifteen years has made in some of our 
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soils. Let us hope the change will be 
for the better in the future. 


Seed down some of the farm to grass 
this spring — use clover freely and begin 
to get the humus back in the land and 
unlock the stored up fertility of the 
earth and draw nitrogen out of the air 
so as to enrich the land. At least one 
year in six grow clover and grass if you 
would prosper. 


By the way the demonstration farms 
established by President Worst repre- 
senting as they do all parts of our state 
should prove of great benefit to the agri- 
culture of the state. Already much 
data of value has been secured and year 
by year as the soils and condition of 
cropping are studied and the results are 
noted we shall come to have as it were a 
barometer of the agricultural condition 
of our state far in advance of any other 
state and the North Dakota idea will be 
taken up elsewhere. 


Are you reading President Worst’s 
entertaining and instructive articles in 
the North Dakota Farmer? If not you 
are missing a treat that should not be 
forgotten. These articles are going to 
do much toward helping our farmers to 
get a better view of their calling and op- 
portunities. We congratulate our read- 
ers in being able to get these letters so 
entertainingly written by one who has 
traveled to see and studied European 
conditions to benefit North Dakota 
agriculture. What opportunities we 
have compared with our brothers across 
the ocean! 


Much interest is now centering on the 
new irrigation projects that open up this 
spring at Williston in the Northwest 
part of the state. The new sub-station 
at this point ensures opportunity for ex- 
tended research work and the appoint- 
ment of Mr. E. G. Schollander as the 
superintendent means careful and j)ains- 
taking experiments which will be of 
great benefit to the people of that part 
of the state. No better man could be 
found for the place than Mr. Schollander. 
Let the people cooperate with him in 
his new work. His experience in con- 
ducting the demonstration farms for 
the past two years gives him a wide ac- 
quaintance thruout the state with the 
needs for this new work. 


How about putting out trees this 
Spring? Are you putting in a good grove 
to furnish fuel and timber in the future. 
If not you are making a big mistake. 
In twenty years a good forest grove of 
trees will be the most valuable part of 
the farm. Besides the state will bear a 
large share of the expense in getting 
these started. Every farm of 160 acres 
should have at least 10 acres in forest 


trees. What a change this would make 
in North Dakota! How vastly im- 
proved the country! The state would 
then become an exporter of timber and 
finished building material, and why 
should we not? Look at European 
countries and see what they are doing in 
forestry matters. 


Many North Dakota flour mills are 
idle, helping the Minneapolis millers 
hold our state down to the level set for 
them by interested and selfish or- 
ganized concerns. Why are you not 
organizing to get justice for our own 
farm product — wheat, help to place 
durum in its proper place and not being 
handled by those who have been against 
you for the past twenty years. Some 
day North Dakota millers will wake up 
to the real facts and discover where 
their interests lie. Millers, why are 
you being undersold in your own local 
market? If justice was being done to 
Spring wheat would this be true? Why 
did the millers organize at Grand Forks? 
Was it not to try and accomplish just 
what those working for the farmers were 
endeavoring to do? 


Already North Dakota millers are 
beginning to get a dose of their own 
medicine. The big mills are grinding 
Kansas Turkey Red wheat, so cursed by 
millers a few years ago, and durum, the 
price of which they have crowded down, 
with enough good North Dakota Spring 
wheat to give it a back bone, bleaching 
it to look like flour from selected North 
Dakota wheat and underselling the 
local miller in his home town, but the 
consumer pays the same price. If sold 
on its merits would the yellow winter 
wheat flour compete with the North Da- 
kota flour ground from our best Spring 
wheat? Then why do the North Da- 
kota millers want to pull the chestnuts 
out of the Are for the Minneapolis mill- 
ers? Who is doing most for North Da- 
kota and its development? Take a look 
into the future and see where you stand. 


The millers have no monopoly in the 
process of bleaching flour. If they have 
the right to use nitrogen peroxide so 
have the producers and purveyors of 
every other class of food. The laws 
prohibit the use of sulfurous acid and no 
longer can these use this in canned corn, 
asparagus, and celery, in dried fruits, 
raisins, beers, malts, breakfast foods, 
hops, wines, glucose, syrups, candies, 
etc. Who can then say what will be 
the effect of the combined dose of ni- 
trites, nitro substitution products, etc. 
Do you want chemicals in everything 
that comes to your table. Not even the 
millers would think this proper for the 
use of their own families. But why not ? 
If not harmful in one place is it in an- 
other? 


NORTH DAKOTA FLOUR TO THE FRONT 


It is a well known fact the North 
Dakota produces one of the best mill- 
ing wheats grown in any part of the 
United States; that for its bread making 
qualities it has no superior. While the 
state has a reputation for the wheats 
grown and the flours made in the large 
milling centers have been advertised as 
produced from North Dakota wheats or 
Northwestern spring wheats, the state 
• has not. received the credit justly due to 
it for the reason that often flours pro- 
duced from other wheats have been 
admixed with that from North Dakota 
wheats until, at the present time, it is 
almost impossible to find upon the gen- 
eral markets of the East flours which are 
produced exclusively from wheat of this 
state, save in the small quantities manu- 
factured by North Dakota mills. 

Under the Food and Drug Law of the 
United States it now becomes necessary 
to label every product truthfully. No 
longer Ccin they label their flours as 
produced from “Selected Northwestern 
wheat” or from “Dakota wheat” or 
“Hard spring Dakota wheat” unless it is 
actually produced from this product. 
This means that the labels of the large 
milling centers will have to be revised, 
and have already been largely changed 
to meet new conditions. North Dako- 
ta should take advantage of this op- 
portunity and thru her local milling in- 
dustries advertise her products and 
bring the standard of the flour produced 
to the high grade demanded; and in a 
few years North Dakota will become 
not only the great wheat producing 
state in the country, but the greatest 
flour producing section, noted for its 
superior product. To keep this high 
standard, two things are necessary. 

First: The wheats grown by the farm- 
ers of the state must be carefully se- 
lected and kept free from any con- 
tamination of foreign weeds or mixed 
grains; and only those strains grown 
which produce flours of excellent quali- 
ty. Here the miller and fanner should 
cooperate. Instead of antagonism be- 
tween the milling interests of the state 
and the farming interests of the state, 
there should be the closest cooperation; 
and, probably, this can best be carried 
on thru the work of the Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

Second: The mills of the state should 
strive to produce a product of superior 
quality, and maintain the high standard 
which should be set by the Miller’s Asso- 
ciation. They should establish a stand- 
ard for patent flour, and then maintian 
the high standard set, and all other 
grades should be of like uniformity. 
Their products should then be adver- 
tised and sold for what they are: and 
when this is done North Dakota will be- 
come in reality the great wheat and 
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flour producing section of the country. 

The milling interests of North Dakota 
are not the same as those of the Twin 
Cities or of the East, and instead of ally- 
ing themselves with those interests they 
should establish a reputation of their 
own based upon the character of the 
products which they are able to produce 
in this state. They should cooperate 
with the farmers, and when a strain of 
wheat is found of superior milling quali- 
ty, at least, some portion of it should be 
reserved for seed and exchange made 
with the farmers, in order to aid in keep- 
up the standard. The Experiment 
Station has been doing its part for 
several years in breeding and selecting 
seed, and with proper cooperation be- 
tween all interests we may expect to see. 
North Dakota come rapidly to the front. 


SHORT WEIGHT FRAUDS 


For a number of years North Dakota 
was the only state that required that 
each and every product should be truth- 
fully labeled with regard to the net 
weight and true grade of the product. 
Much opposition was encountered by 
manufacturers who desired to take ad- 
vantage of the public and sell short 
weight products. This applied to all 
classes of food products; to canned 
goods as well as package goods; to 
crackers as well as to breakfast foods; 
to meats, fruits and dairy products. 

It is, however, a satisfaction to see 
that other states are now giving atten- 
tion to this matter. Nebraska has 

made a beginning in this direction by 
requiring the labeling of net weight on 
certain classes of goods. The Massa- 
chusetts Legislature is now considering 
a similar bill, and in this connection it 
will be interesting to know what is said 
by the Grocery World of Philadelphia in 
a recent issue, which runs as follows: 

The Boston Retail Grocers’ As- 
sociation are waging a good tight. 

They are demanding of their Legislature 
a law branding all package goods with 
their net weight. Opposition is de- 
veloping from wholesale grocers and 

manufacturers, on the ground of the ex- 
tra trouble and expense involved. 

To sell package goods unbranded of 
any weight is unquestionably profitable 
to manufacturers. Had it not been the 
National Biscuit Co. would not have 
withdrawn from a western State rather 
than put the net weight of its packages 
upon the labels. Some manufacturers 
sell a package as three pounds which is 
three pounds gross. This palpable 
fraud they excuse on the ground that 
they are following a custom of the trade, 
and that the consumer understands. 
Admittedly the practice has become so 
common as to be almost a custom of 
the trade, but assuredly the consumer 
does noL understand. 


Other manufacturers do not brand 
their packages with any weight what- 
ever, but use packages that look to hold 
about a pound, tho really -holding some 
ounces less. These manufacturers know 
perfectly well that buyers of such pack- 
ages believe they are getting pounds or 
half-pounds, as the case may be. While 
technically clear of blame, they are 
nevertheless morally guilty of per- 
petrating a fraud upon the community. 

1 1 is" an unanswerable proposition 
that the buyer of a package product is 
entitled to know, in advance of purchas- 
ing, what he is getting. And unless 
manufacturers realize that they have 
benefited thru fraud and are unwilling 
for that reason to relinquish it, the 
“Grocery World” cannot see that there 
can be any reason for not telling them. 


THE FALSE IDEA 


The eternal conflict between right and 
wrong has been waged for all time and 
will probably last until man’s ideas are 
changed to harmonize with that which is 
for the best. Too often we are misled 
by superficial appearances. We allow 
those having a wrong motive to shape 
public sentiment. This is clearly indi- 
cated at the present time in the case of 
food products where we are seeking ab- 
solute whiteness in a class of foods where 
it is well known that more or less of color 
is natural. Apples, pears and peaches 
are dried and bleached until the delicate 
flavor has been destroyed and they are 
as white as snow. Under such condi- 
tions there is always added an active in- 
gredient which cannot be other than 
harmful even tho present in minute 
quantity. We notice the same tend- 
ency in the demand for an absolutely 
white bread until every product is 
stained or bleached to the same degree 
of color or absence of color, and in doing 
this the delicate flavor and satisfying 
quality of the bread is impaired. Who 
has not seen the chalk-white bread pro- 
duced from such flour that was nearly as 
tasteless as chips themselves? Is there 
any satisfaction in the eating of such a 
product? Is it not wholly an artificial 
taste, unnecessary and undesirable? Is 
not the creamy yellow of the average 
flour more pleasing and satisfying than 
that of chalky inertness? Is it any 
wonder then that breadfast foods are so 
rapidly multiplying? 

Slowly, step by step, those scheming 
interests desirous of profiting at the ex- 
pense of the consuming public have 
gradually changed the tastes of the 
American people until they are willing 
to accept a product much inferior in 
food value and lacking in the character- 
istic qualities which have made for our 
American flour a high place in the mark- 
ets of the world. 


It is fortunate, however, that the peo- 
ple are beginning to realize that this 
kind of deception is not for their best 
interests, and again they are returning 
to the natural condition which will give 
them every product labeled true to name 
and devoid of any contaminating prod- 
uct which will tend to deceive and mis- 
lead and take away the nutritive and 
satisfying qualities of our staple food 
product. 


GRADING WHEAT 


Considerable has been said with re- 
gard to the matter of the farmers getting 
the worst of it in the grading of wheat 
and .the amount of dockage. Now, 
with regard to the matter of grade, it is 
particularly interesting to know what is 
being received and shipped out from the 
terminal elevators. Senator McCumber 
in a recent address before the Farmers 
& Grain Dealers Association of Iowa, 
stated that the amount of the receipts 
and shipments for the year ending Aug. 
31, 1901 were: 


Receipts Shipments 
No. 1 Hard 341,576 1,000,438 

No. 1 N. .10,070,464 16,900,917 

No. 2N. 7,341,594 3,978,311 

No. 3 Spring 1,335,830 440,041 

Rejected 256,063 134,471 

No grade 1,335,521 344,823 

This, certainly, is an interesting state- 
ment with regard to the improvement in 
the wheat as it passes thru the terminal 
elevators. As further emphasizing the 
necessity for uniformity of grading, he 
points to the Banker’s Report for North 
Dakota at their meeting in Nov. 1906, 
and here is the report for three months 
for a single elevator. It reads as fol- 
lows: 


No. 1 N. 
No. 2 N. 
No. 3 N. 
No. 4 N. 
No. grade 
Rejected 


Receipts Shipments 


bu. 

99,711.40 

141,455,10 

272.047.20 

201.267.20 
116,021.1 

59,742.3 


bu. 

196.288.30 
467,704.00 

213.459.30 
None 


Total 890,245.10 S77, 512.00 

On hand (estimated 12,733.1 

Total 890,245.10 

Senator McCumber further points out 
that this gave a profit in raising the 
grades for this single elevator for three 
months of $83,720.69. In addition to 
this there was a profit from the screen- 
ings which sell at about $8.00 per ton. 
Does this fairly represent the work of 
the terminal elevators? If so, is there 
not good reason why the farmers should 
continue to carry on their fight for 
national grain inspection? 


All Boys Interested in Corn Culture 
Contest Should Read Personal on Page 3. 
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Pure Food Department. 

All Matters Pertaining to Foods will be Discussed in this Department 


THE NATIONAL PURE FOOD LAW 

When the National Food Law went 
into effect it was hoped that the evils 
which have been practiced by unscrupu- 
lous manufacturers would soon be 
brought to an end; that the use of 
chemical preservatives, coloring mat- 
ter, etc., which has enabled them to 
cover up their frauds, would be abol- 
ished and that only pure foods could be 
sold as such. It begins to look, how- 
ever, as tho the pure food war must be 
fought all over again. The same class 
of manufacturers that fought the enact- 
ment of any law have placed every pos- 
sible block in the way of its enforcement, 
and in this presidential year they seem 
to have impressed themselves upon the 
administration in such a way as to undo 
that which had been well done before. 

Says What To Eat: “Was the year of 
grace, granted at the prayerful solicita- 
tion of a certain class of manufacturers 
to arrange their affairs so as to comply 
with the provisions of the Food Law, 
merely a subterfuge designed by illegiti- 
mate trade to give them time to organ- 
ize into an unscrupulous and con- 
certed opposition against pure food 
legislation with the object of tearing 
down all the good work that has been 
done toward protecting the consumer 
against food frauds?” 

The efforts put forth by the adminis- 
tration thru the three secretaries seems 
to be to again cater to the wishes of the 
illegitimate manufacturers and to nullify 
the working effects of the Food Law. 
The Department of Agriculture first 
ruled against benzoid and sulfur di- 
oxide in food products. Now, if sulfur 
dioxide is not a healthful constituent, 
it has no business in any food product. 
It is wholly unnecessary, and several of 
the states have had laws strictly pro- 
hibiting its use, and these laws have been 
enforced and there has been no trouble 
in the preservation of food products of 
any class. Yet, by a recent decision of 
the three secretaries of the Depart- 
ment, the whole work is nullified and 
the use of sulfur dioxide is again per- 
il lissable in our foods. The experi- 
ments made by the Department at 
Washington clearly confirm the findings 
elsewhere that the use of sulfur dioxide is 
positively injurious to the health. Then, 
why should we longer tolerate its use? 
Why should we longer compromise with 
the dishonest manufacturer? Why are 
not the honest manufacturers half as 
active in the interests of pure food as are 
the scoundrels who have profited in the 


past thru fraud and deception and in- 
jury to the public health? 

Never were the food adulterators so 
active in Washington as they are re- 
ported at the present time; never were 
they exerting such influence, and, ap- 
parently, with the some degree oi suc- 
cess in quarters where it would be least 
expected. 


GETTING A SQUARE DEAL 


It is refreshing to see the wholesalers 
come but for something higher in busi- 
ness and the Pure Food Paw has helped 
to bring about this condition. Mr. J. 
W. Bragdon of Winstin Harper & Phsher 
said before the wholesalers: 

“We are today upon an era of the 
‘square deal.’ Evidence of this is ev- 
erywhere. Up to within the memory of 
us all, only the man who was able to 
‘drive a hard bargain’ got his just de- 
serts. 

“The merchant who was able to get 
the best of his customer by trickery or 
unfair methods, was considered shrewd 
and successful. 

“The old idea of selling goods was to 
get just as much as you possibly could 
for everything sold. Short weights and 
short counts were considered shrewd 
merchandising. 

“Today it is the one-priced, square 
dealing merchant, be he wholesaler or 
retailer who gains the good will and con- 
fidence of his patrons — the greatest ele- 
ment of success. 

“I care not a shuck for a man’s nation- 
ality, his politics or his religion, they are 
all the same to me, but the man who is 
‘on the square,’ is the man I want to 
take by the hand, go thru life with as my 
friend. Nor can we stop with the in- 
dividual or the corporation. Empires 
and Nations are today as never before 
on the basis of the square deal. 

“One nation is influenced by the laws 
and actions of another nation, which 
have their effect on every citizen. A 
square dealing nation makes a square 
dealing citizen; a square dealing jobber 
tends to make a square dealing retailer, 
and in turn the influence of the square 
dealing retailer produces an effect upon 
the life of every patron with whom he 
comes in contact. We cannot too keen- 
ly realize the effect and importance of a 
square deal.” 


SHALL WE HAVE WHAT WE PAY FOR 

The North Dakota Food Law requires 
tlie net weight to be shown. Packers of 


canned goods have repeatedly said that 
there was no necessity for requiring the 
net weight upon cans, or. for requiring 
the true grade to be shown. It has 
been repeatedly pointed out, however, 
by the North Dakota Food Depart- 
ment that there was a difference in the 
net weight of the goods, and that the 
packers were obliged to use greater care 
since the passage of this law in North 
Dakota. It is a well-known fact that 
formerly the cans of tomatoes were sold 
as 3 lbs., and that these cans at times 
often contained less than two pounds. 
At the present time it is claimed that 
these are not intended to represent 3 
lbs., but that this is the trade name, and 
the cans are simply sold according to 
size. 

As showing the carelessness in filling 
such cans, and the wide variation in the 
pack of a single house, the Grocery 
World under date of March 20th gives 
the weight of 48 cans of the socalled 
3 lbs. tomatoes put up by one house, 
ranging from 1 lb. and oz., to 2 lbs. 
5 M oz., or, a difference of 14 oz. in the 
amount of material in the cans. 

Shall we have what we pay for? Shall 
we enforce the law in North Dakota 
requiring the showing of the net weight 
and the true grade of the product on 
each and every container. 

Manufacturers are trying to evade 
this feature of the law as would be clear- 
ly indicated by the character of the 
labels which they are at times using. 
There is no need for such variation as is 
indicated above, and the purchaser is 


WE MARE CANDIES 

Of Merit and Quality. 

CONGRESS CANDY CO., 

GRAND FORKS, N. D. 


WRITE FOR OUR 

Pure Food Grocery Catalog. 

FARMERS' SUPPLY HOUSE, 

Fargo, ... N 0rth Dakota 


HONEY 


ey for Sale, guaranteed ab- 
solutely pure and of thefin- 
- - — - - — - est quality. One 30-lb. can 
11 M>c per lb.; 2 or more cans 11c; 12-lb. cans, in 
full cases of 72 lbs., 11 He per lb. Send for price 
list. Address 

M. V. FACEY, Preston, Fillmore Co., Minn. 


“ILverHart’s 

Candies are 

PURE.” 
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cheated, and the manufacturer and pro- 
ducer is perpetrating a fraud that 
should not be tolerated by the public. 
Let us have what we are paying for and 
let the grade be true to name. 


BAD MILK 


“We make the American baby a pen- 
sioner on a four-legged, board-faced 
animal, which may serve a very good 
brand of milk for a 150-pound calf, but 
which doesn’t know anything about 
catering to a ten-pound baby.” 

The above statement was made by 
Dr. George Goler of Rochester, N. Y. in 
an address at Crawford, New Jersey. 
Continuing Dr. Goler said: 

“The only way to make cow milk 
good for a human baby is to feed it 
to a human mother and let her sys- 
tem distill it for the baby. Physi- 
cians who are authorities on child- 
ren’s diseases tell us that not more 
than 25 per cent of mothers in af- 
fluent circumstances in the United 
States are today able to nurse their 
babies. The breast fed babies of 
the slums do better than the bottle- 
fed babies of the avenue. 

“Out of 144 babies who died un- 
der the age of one year of whom I 
kept records, 22 were breast-fed and 
122 bottle-fed. We are 80,000,000 
people, including 10,000,000 children 
under five years of age. There is no 
other one thing on earth so important to 
those 10,000,000 children as milk. 
Are we doing about the most im- 
portant thing in life for those 10,- 
000,000 babies? 

“They can’t do anything for them- 
selves, and they can’t vote. ' A Roches-' 
ter alderman said to me: 'I don t care a 
damn about the milk ordinance; babies 
can t vote.’ 

“I don t know a city in the world that 
has clean milk. I know a few that com- 
pel the sale of cold milk in summer. 
Nearly all cities sell milk from tuber- 
culous cattle.” 


THE POULTRY WE EAT 

At times ignorance is bliss* they say. 
Would we eat such stuff if we knew. 
Dr. Cavan a says: 

“After slaughter the poultry carcasses 
are denuded of their feathers and ship- 
ped to the wholesale dealers, without 
further dressing. The head and feet, 
as well as the full crop of partially di- 
gested grain, and the intestinal tract 
with its store of filthy and poisonous ex- 
crementitious matter, all combine to 
make valuable weight, and are therefore 
kept intact. Most of the modern whole- 
salers are proprietors of cold storage 
plants, and their stocks are the sources 
of supply for a great majority of the re- 
tail marketmen of our cities. 


“Imagine the probabilities connected 
with the Thanksgiving turkey and the 
spring chicken (which is quoted upon 
the menu of our high class hotels and 
restaurants every day of the year), their 
previous storing in a cold, but unfrozen 
state for months, or even years; their 
crops stuffed with partially digested 
food in a state of continuous fermenta- 
tion during this long period; their lung 
tissues and other delicate internal 
structures broken down by partial or 
complete decomposition; their digestive 
tracts filled with excrementitious mat- 
ter in a state of solubility; their exten- 
sive anatomical arrangement for ab- 
sorption thru the numerous vessels and 
ducts, which extend from the intestinal 
lining to various portions of the body of 
the fowl, rendering the absorption of the 
unclean and poisonous intestinal tract 
probable rather than possible; and the 
final crowning act of the wholesaler, that 
of saturating the partially mummified 
specimen in fresh water before market- 
ing, thus rendering the distribution of 
the ptomaines thruout the unclean con- 
glomeration as thoro as could be ac- 
complished by the most stupid means.” 


PRESERVATIVES IN CATSUP 

The use of chemical preservatives, 
like benzoate of soda, in catsup enable 
unscrupulous manufacturers to make 
use of products which are wholly unfit to 
be used in the preparation of such cat- 
sups. This has been the contention of 
the North Dakota Food Department 
from the first inception of this work, and 
recently there was sent out a circular 
ruling against the use of benoxate of 
soda or other preservatives in catsups in 
the pack of l ‘ 08. 

In reply to one of these circulars, 
t'ommisioner Ladd received a letter con- 
taining the following information from 
one of the large manufacturers of cat- 
sup: 


“You will probably remerpber the 
writer’s conversation with you at St. 
Paul on this preservative question, and 
later at other meetings, where w$ re- 
peatedly protested against any action to 
prohibit the use of preservatives in 
goods such as ours. We felt at that time 
that it was impossible to pack satisfac- 
tory goods without the use of a pre- 
servative; that is, goods that would be 
both of satisfactory flavor and keeping 
quality, but we have been experiment- 
ing on this matter until we are now satis- 
fied that we can put out goods that will 
keep from four to six weeks after the 
bottles are opened, (which in our opin- 
ion is as long as anyone should expect 
a vegetable food product to keep), and 
which are fully equal in flavor, if not 
superior, to the goods we formerly 
turned out with preservative.” 

This would certainly seem to indi- 
cate, that there would be no difficulty 
in supplying the trade with catsup free 
from preservatives and of satisfactory 
character. Quotations that have been 
made by manufacturers to jobbing 
houses, with regard to the cost of catsup 
containing no preservative, do not ex- 
ceed 1 cents per bottle. Who would 
not prefer to have a pure product and 
pay the extra 1 Y 2 cents? 


BLEACHED FLOURS 


A Chicago correspondent in the 
Northwestern Miller states that: 

“Some buyers have gone so far as to 
notify their mill connections that 
bleached flour would not be accepted, or 
contracted for, and that if attempt were 
made to apply it, further offers from the 
mills would not be entertained.” 

'Phis would seem to indicate that, on 
the part of the consumer, bleached flour 
was not as popular as the mill men 
would ha\e the public believe. 
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The Cash Grocer 
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We buy in large quantities for cash only, 
our various stores and can save you money. 
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Store Eig Stock Big Sales Small Profits Cash 
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MEAD'S CEREAL BLEND 

LOOKS LIKE COFFEE) BUT 
TASTES LIKE COFFEE > IS NOT 
SMELLS LIKECOFFEEJCOFFEE. 

Is a Scientific blend of the Choicest Rye Wheat and Bar- 
ley Grown, no hulls, chicory or dope in it. Aids digestion 
and cures dyspepsia. Costs % less than Mocha & Java — is ‘20 
times better. A pound package post paid on receipt of 26 cents. 

Write for our three special offers. Ask your grocer tor 
it first. 

MINNEAPOLIS CEREAL CO., 

Coffee Dept. Minneapolis, Minn. 

Agents wanted everywhere. u. s. serial 
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P\ire Food Advertisers 

The products advertised below are in compliance with the pure food law of North Dakota and of the highest grade. 

ASK YOUR GROCER FOR THEM. 


“BUY” “EAT” 

HOME 

BRAND 

Pure Food Products 


‘FOR THOSE WHO CARE.” 

NOKOMIS CANNED GOODS 

ARE 

Selected Fruits and Vegetables. 
ABSOLUTELY PURE. 

Packed with Greatest Care in Sanitary Cans. 

Stone-Ordean- Wells Company, 

WHOLESALE GROCERS. 

DULUTH, MINN. MINOT, N. D. 


“ECONOMY” “SATISFACTION” 


Griggs, Cooper & Co. 

MANUFACTURING 

WHOLESALE 

GROCERS, 

ST. PAUL , MINN. 

Main Offices: 

CORNER THIRD AND BROADWAY 


GRJUilt PRIZE 

(The highest honor) 

Awarded to 



Flavoring 

Extracts 


At the 

ST. LOUIS 
EXPOSITION. 

For sale by all representative grocers. 


RETAILERS PROTECTED 

The National Food Law did not take effect until January 1st, 1907; and all 
goods on hand or receive by you prior to that time, are not affected in any man- 
ner by the National Food Law, and wdl not be. unless shipped from one state 
into another after the law goes into effect January 1st, 1907. 

For your protection , it is necessary that you handle only pure goods, proper- 
ly labeled within t lie meaning of this law and we, therefore, call your attention to 
t he fact that food products sold to you by us are not adulterated or misbranded 
and are all guaranteed to conform to the requirements of all food laws, both 
State and National. This guarantee protects you from prosecutions under the 
National Food Law on any food products purchased from us hereafter. 

REID, MURDOCH ®L Co., Chicago. 



Food 

Products 


Canned Meats Pickles Olives 
Preserves etc. 

Libby, McNeill & Libby. 


NEWELL’S EXTRA 
LINE 


Represents the highest quality of food 
products that can possibly be obtained. 
Purity and quantity always stand fore- 
most. 


Geo. R. Newell & Co., 

WHOLESALE GROCERS, 

MINNEAPOLIS, - - - MINN. 
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Shade Trees and Gardens* 

C. B. Waldron, N. D. A. C., Editor. 


TREES! TREES!! TREES!!! 
C. B. Waldron 


(Continued from March Number ) 

It is much easier to answer some parts 
of this question than the others. Tak- 
ing up first the growing of timber for 
fuel it has been fairly well ascertained 
from trials in all of the northwestern 
states what trees are suited for this pur- 
pose, how long it takes them to mature 
and what the yield is per acre for any 
given time. 

It is not our purpose in this paper to 
go into details as to the manner of plant- 
ing trees for the different uses. These 
matters can be easily ascertained by 
those desiring to undertake the work. 
It is the intention merely to point out 
the known possibilities so one will know 
what to expect when he begins planting. 

For profitable planting for fuel pur- 
poses one should select rapid-growing 
trees that endure shade well so they may 
be planted closely.- Among the best 
trees for this purpose are the native 
poplar and the white or gray willow. 
These trees both grow readily from 
sprouts after being cut down so they do 
not require to be replanted after the first 
crop is cut. 

The first crop may profitably be cut 
after fifteen or eighteen years growth. 
The yield will depend chiefly upon two 
things. First, the care the trees re- 
ceived while young in enabling them to 
get a good start and, second, the supply 
of moisture. 

Under conditions not unusual both 
of these trees have been known to make 
a growth of five cords per acre per year 
or a yield of ninety cords per acre at the 
end of the eighteen year period. The 
value of the wood aside from the cost of 
cutting, would be not far from four 
dollars per cord at any point in North 
Dakota today and it is certain the price 
will never be less. 

This would make the return from the 
land twenty dollars per acre yearly. 
To offset this would be the cost of plant- 
ing in the beginning and also the cost of 
cultivating for this first four or five 
years. The planting and the care of an 
acre of timber for five years, counting 
first cost of trees and labor of men and 
teams at full value, is from twenty to 
twenty-five dollars or about a dollar and 
a quarter an acre for the eighteen year 
period. The returns from that ex- 
penditure, based upon actual measure- 
ments of timber growths in North Da- 
kota and Minnesota may be as high as 
twenty dollars a year. They will also 


'*be as much less, of course, as a dry, 
^hard soil and lack of care may deter- 
Vune. 

The figures given are applicable to 
practically all good agricultural lands 
and to all light soils having a good natur- 
al supply of moisture. The average 
quarter section farm has at least ten 
acres that could profitably be devoted to 
this purpose. With the returns only 
half of those shown to be possible, the in- 
come from the land would still be con- 
siderably in excess of what can be ob- 
tained from grain growing. 

A part of the wood lot may well be de- 
voted to the growing of timber for mis- 
cellaneous purposes, such as posts, poles, 
stakes, etc. Good clean strong poles 
from three to six inches in diameter and 
from twelve to twenty feet long have a 
multiude of uses upon a farm especially 
where diversified farming is practiced. 
Frames for machinery and feeding sheds, 
feeding racks, farmyards, enclosures as 
well as parts of various farm utensils and 
machinery can all be profitably supplied. 
White and native ash are the most prom- 
ising trees to plant where strength is re- 
quired. Planted thickly they make 
tall, straight trees and grow rather 
rapidly on moist cultivated soil. For 
long straight poles to be used in buildings 
the white willow will probably prove as 
satisfactory as any of the trees. For 
posts, diamond willow is much more de- 
sirable tho its growth is slower. The 
growing of trees for lumber is much 
more open to question than for the uses 
that we have considered. Naturally, 
no wide range experiments along that 
line have been consummated since this 
country was settled. The cottonwood 
is the only one of the trees artificially 
planted that has been made into lumber 
in this part of the country. The re- 
quirements of this tree in the way of 
light and moisture practically put it out 
of the list for general planting for lumber 
purposes. In certain * spots having a 
natural water supply a few feet below 
the surface, it can doubtless be grown to 
advantage. On the drier soils especially 
when planted in groves it is pretty apt 
to die before attaining timber size. The 
question resolves itself into this: what 
trees, if any, can be profitably planted 
for lumber purposes in North Dakota? 

Among the possible species are the 
white ash, green ash, basswood, bull 
pine, Norway pine and white elm. A 
plantation may be so managed that 
about forty of these longer lived and 
more valuable trees can be kept growing 
on each acre while the remainder of the 


trees are cut for fuel posts and other 
uses. The question is often asked how 
old these trees must be before they reach 
lumber size. This will depend chiefly 
upon the moisture in the soil, ranging 
probably from thirty-five to fifty years. 
The green ash reaches maturity much 
earlier than the basswood or elm but, of 
course, makes a smaller tree. 

What would these forty trees yield at 
the end of fifty years? Unfortunately, 
no figures are at hand that will answer 
this question, directly. They should 
saw at least two hundred feet to the tree 
of lumber worth ten dollars, even at 
present valuation. This would mean a 
return of $400 for the fifty year period or 
eight dollars per acre yearly. Add to 
this the timber cut for fuel poles, etc. 
and the return is not to be considered un- 
satisfactory. 

It rests for each land holder to de- 
termine how much of his land in the face 
of these figures, he can wisely devote to 
tree planting. This much is certain: In 
the face of existing conditions he can- 
not afford to longer ignore the matter 
entirely. 


FOR SALE 

Russian Willow, Laurel-Leafed Willow, Cotton- 
wood and Carolina Poplar Cuttings at $2.50 per 
thousand. Pride of the North Seed Corn $2.50 
per bushel. Freight or Express. Bags and 
packing free. 

Early Minnesota and Golden Bantain Sweet 
Corn per quart prepaid 40 cents. 

THE VOLIN NURSERY, 

Volin, S. D. 



RAMBLER ROSE FREES 


uur sig rour Hardy Ever 
Blooming Roses: E T O 1 L DE ^ 

LYON, deep golden yellow, 
vigorous ; Iree bloomer; fra- 
grant. CLOTHILDE SOU-^ 
.PERT, white shading to vrf 
I pink; profuse bloomer; won- 1 
derful for bedding or pot cul- 
ture. CAPRICE; Pink striped 


lure. L/iriviL , rmaouiptu 
with white and carmine; large, 
fragrant, very attractive. 
RICHMOND; New, brilliant 
r crimson, long buds, magnill- 
cent flowers. 

The four mailed for 25c and a 
Baby Rambler, crimson, 
h:irdy continual bloomer, in- 
eluded FREE w r ich Catalog. 

/r BINGHAMTON SEED CO.. 
329 Court St., Binghamton, N . Y. 



A BSC CARDEN 

For 12 cents, Postpaid. 

America’s largest growers of flower, 

) vegetable and farm seeds. In order 
to add 2 .i>o,ooo new customers to out 
list we offer for 12c, postpaid: 

1 pltp. “Quick Quick” Cnrrot . 10c 

Burliest Ripe Cabbage . 10c 

Earl’t Emerald Cucumber ir»c 
La Crosse Market Lettuce 15c 
Knrly Iliuiier Onion . 10c 

Strawberry Muskmelou 15c 
IflDny Radish . . . 10c 

1000 kernels gloriously beauti- 
ful flower seed .... . 15c 

Total .... $1.00 

Above is sufficient seed to grow 35 bun. 
of rarest vegetables and thousands of 
brilliant flowers, and all is mailed to you 
postpaid for 12c; or if you send ltic. we 
will add a package of Berliner Karlient 
Cauliflower. Big catalog FREE. Most orlg- 
inals**ed nnd plant l ook pun islied. Gladly 
mailed freo to intending buvers. 

John A. Salzer Seed Co. 
La Crosse, Wis. 
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forestry which will protect and pre- 
serve; and which will assure to us, the 
people, use of that supply intelligently 
and scientifically as it is required. There 
can be no two opinions as to this being 
the remedy, and if that is true, then the 
next logical step immediately following 
is to determine upon the areas and to 
place them without delay under nation- 
al surveillance. The question is where 
to find these areas. The old areas of 
hard wood have become either entirely 
exhausted or so far exhausted as to be 
beyond dependence as a point of supply 
until several years of nourishing care 
have rejuvenated them — Copied from 
the February number of the Outing 
Magazine, by permission of its man- 
agement. 


were pure the cost of seeding an 
acre of land would be S2.40, while if 
an acre of land were fully seeded with 
some of the adulterated alfalfa on the 
market it would cost almost $12, and 
the actual cost of the good seed in 
such a case would be almost $50 per 
bushel. Of course this price is pro- 
hibitive. 

An examination of the weed seeds 
in some of the samples showed that 
a man would put over four million 
weed seeds on his land to the acre. 
One lot of seed sufficient to seed an 
acre of land was closely examined and 
an approximation made of the num- 
ber of weed seeds. There were 95,- 
000 plantain seeds, 19,000 dodder 
seeds, 25,000 foxtail seeds and 28,000 
of other weed seeds, making a total 


of 167,000 per acre. The eradication 
of that number of weeds would mean 
a great deal of labor. 

One lot of English blue grass sup- 
posed to be sufficient to sow an acre 
of land contained 142,230 seeds of 
crab grass, 111,000 seeds of dock, 393,- 
670 seeds of smartweed, 62,340 seeds 
of cheat, together with 1 1 1 ,000 mis- 
cellaneous seeds, making a total of 
820,240 weed seeds per acre. It was 
said that the crop harvested contained 
only about 1 5 per cent uf English 
blue grass, while 79 per cent con- 
sisted of cheat. The other six per- 
cent consisted of such weeds as bind- 
weed, dock, foxtail and pigweed. Tru- 
ly such seed is too expensive to buy, 
and no farmer could afford to use it if 
given to him. — Farmers’ Review. 


COST OF ADULTERATED SEED 


Much of the cheap seed sold on the 
market is adulterated, and every adul- 
teration increases its cost. Often a 
slight lowering of the price accompa- 
nies a large increase in the adultera- 
tion. The lowering is done to under- 
sell slightly the better seed. In some 
cases doubtless the adulterated t seed 
is .sold at the same price as the pure 
seed. There are many kinds of seeds 
that are adulterated, and one of these 
may serve as an illustration. 

The agriculturists of Kansas have 
been investigating the matter and find 
that their alfalfa seed is costing them 
half a million dollars a year more 
than it would if the seed were. pure. 
This is a high price to pay for adul- 
terants in a single kind of seed. In 
1905 the area seeded to alfalfa in 
Kansas was 602,560 acres. The cost 
of seeding this with alfalfa seed at 15 
pounds to the acre and 16 cents per 
pound, all seeds' being good, would 
have amounted to $1,446,128, but at the 
rate at which adulterated seed was 
sold it is estimated that the cost must 
have been approximately $1,935,042; 
or this would have been the cost for 
seeding the whole area to get a good 
stand. As a matter of fact, the farm- 
ers were many times deceived and got 
a small stand of alfalfa and a big 
stand of weeds. This greatly increased 
the cost to the farmers, for they lost 
the use of their land, the 'use of the 
crop that would have been grown on 
it and had to take extraordinary 
measures for cleaning their land of 
weeds introduced in the alfalfa seed. 
In some cases this would amount to 
the loss of the use of the land for a 
subsequent year. 

Among the weed seeds introduced 
were trefoil, plantain, dodder, Russian 
thistle, crab grass, foxtail, burr clover 
and sweet clover. At the Kansas sta- 
tion it was estimated that if the seed 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY NOTES 


O. 0. Churchill, Secretary. 


APPLES IN NORTH DAKOTA 

Can apples be successfully grown in 
North Dakota? If they can it should be 
generally known, and if they can not 
that fact ought to be recognized as it 
would be useless to continue planting 
apple trees. Thousands of trees are be- 
ing planted every year, and it would 
meaii a serious loss if no benefit was to 
be derived therefrom. If the above 
question can be truthfully answered in 
the affirmative it should mean much to 
the state, but let us not be too hasty in 
drawing a final conclusion. Some con- 
troversy is being created as to what the 
final answer will be, which indicates that 
there is a difference of opinion and no 
doubt there are good reasons for the 
existence of contradictory views. 

We know r that many have failed in the 
past and it will be well to inquire into 
the causes of these failures. Some 
times as much may be learned from fail- 
ures as from successes. Negative re- 
sults, if properly understood, are of 
much value to the novice. If a person 
fails in a new enterprise, the cause of 
that failure should be known so that it 
may be avoided by others. 

People too often have a preconceived 
opinion of what the results of an in- 
vestigation will be and consequently 
merely endeavor to confirm their views. 
Sometimes the true state of affairs is 
purposely avoided. In other cases the 
judgment is biased by the preconceived 
opinion, and in either ease it would be 
unwise to rely on the statements made, 
without, first giving them careful con- 
sideration. 

There are Reasons for Hope 

Only a few years ago it was claimed 
that clover could not be grown in North 


Dakota. Flow this “fact” came to be 
so well known will probably forever re- 
main a mystery now that as fine fields 
of clover can be found in the state as in 
any part of the Union. We know now 
why success was not more generally at- 
tained in the early days. 

When the growing of apples under 
North Dakota conditions is better un- 
derstood and has passed thru some such 
experience as clover has, may we not as 
confidently expect success. No doubt 
the greatest handicap has been the lack 
of suitable varieties. This condition 
still exists but not to nearly as great an 
extent as formerly. Provided that suffi- 
cient attention is given to the develop- 
ment of new varieties We may expect 
this difficulty to disappear. In this 
connection we may well profit by the 
experiences of our sister state on the 
east. Our present condition coincides 
with their pioneer experiences. 

Clarence Wedge, a former president 
of the Minnesota State Horticultural 
Society has written, “In the evening of 



©CLIMBERS 

Imperial Nasturtiums, 20 varieties import- 
ed seeds, novelties. Sweet Peas, 50 g-ay col- 
ors including Countess Spencer Hybrids. 
Gourds, 20 mixed ornamental sorts. Japan 
Mor.iing Glory, enormous liowers, gorge- 
ous colors. Cypress vine, scarletand white* 
Cinnamon vine, pretty, hardy, cinnamon 
fragrance. This collection will cover 100 
feetof fence orborderwith a showy tangle 
of llowcrs and foliage. With it we give free 
a package of the marvelous climber ECI1- 
INOCYSTUS LOBATA and seeds of 25 
herbs used in seasoning. Send two dimes 
or stamps today and ask for the $45.00 Prize 
offer and 1008 catalog. Binghamton Seed Co., 
329 Court St., Binghamton, N. Y. 
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We have not considered the many re- 
lated questions of the influence of forests 
upon winds, soil, moisture, springs, 
streams, soil fertility, soil erosion, etc. 
These cannot be discussed now but it 
may be said in passing that forests are 
the great conservators of a country. 
They prevent waste and ultimate de- 
struction by the agencies that are con- 
tinually carrying the fertility out of our 
soil and even wasting the soil itself. 

It is the history of nations that tree- 
less countries move inevitably to de- 
struction, thru all the successive steps 
of advancing poverty. We have no 
reason to suppose that ours would be 
any exception. Placed as we are amid 
virgin conditions it is hard for us to 
realize this. With a little thought and 
study it should not be hard and unless 
some account is taken of the situation 
the coming generations will have good 
and just cause to curse us for our stupid- 
ity and lack of forethought. It is also 
an undoubted fact that the average 
country is most productive in an agri- 
cultural way when at least a fourth of 
its area is devoted to forests the re- 
maining three-fourths producing more 
than the whole area would without for- 
ests. Considering all these things it 
would seem that there is but one ration- 
al course open to us. We have seen 
that that course, while providing condi- 
tions only such as patriotism and the in- 
terest of the state as a whole would de- 
mand, can also be entered upon without 
loss to the individual but instead with 
probability of a substantial profit. 

Our trees have gone or are going. 
We have hesitated long enough, have 
talked along enough. Let us plant. 


A SERIOUS MATTER 


This Means You 

The average man seems to think that 
whether the trees live or die, is all one 
to him, so far as his personal interests 
are concerned. That is our self-centered 
American characteristic, and our na- 
tional failing. We view our immediate 
and individual business in hand as the 
only trade thing in the world that can 
possibly concern us. We are so busy 
chasing the dollar in sight that we can- 
not see beyond our commercial nose 
ends. The fact is, that the forests are 
intimately associated with the ma- 
terial welfare of practically every in- 
dustry and every business in the United 
States, and their preservation should 
therefore naturally be a matter of con- 
cern to every bread-winner in America. 

In the first place the forests have a 
direct and tremendous influence upon 
agriculture, and, as I have already said 
and as you all know, the farming in- 
terests of America affect the entire 
country from banks to cobblers. The 


forests are Nature’s reservoirs. Wher- 
ever they have been cut away disastrous 
floods have followed as an annual visita- 
tion. From a manufacturing point of 
view the trees enter into the commer- 
cial health of a great many of our states, 
and touch intimately every industry 
employing wood. Exhaustion of the 
hard wood supply means the loss of 
these industries to the states in which 
they are at present located — since it 
stands to reason that such industries 
cannot exist when the supply of raw 
material has vanished. 

How seriously America would feel the 
exhaustion of its hard wood timber is 
difficult to realize, especially since in 
times past the supply has been so ample 
that we have become accustomed to 
lavish use. Without hard wood for 
building purposes, for the manufacture 
of furniture, for railroad ties, for the 
manufacture of all kinds of vehicles, 
and for cooperage — not to speak of tele- 
phone and other poles, or of agricultural 
implements, we certainly should be in 
difficulties. 

I am inclined to believe that failure of 
the hard wood supply would more seri- 
ously affect the. industrial condition 
than a failure of crops, because crop 
failure at its worst would be an affliction 
of one or two years, whereas once the 
wood supply fails there is no restitution 
within a generation. Under existing 
conditions of protection we have, it is 
said, of hard wood lumber fit to cut, 
only about fifteen years’ supply. 

No Decrease in Demand or in Price 

Of hard wood regions the Ohio V alley, 
once the center, has become substan- 
tially agricultural, while the Lake 
States — Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
Michigan — as well as the lower Mississip- 
pi Valley, are following rapidly the same 
direction. The perfectly plain situa- 
tion is that the hard wood supply of this 
country is approaching a condition of 
exhaustion which would affect seriously, 
if not irreparably, the great industries 
which in turn would naturally influence 
the prosperity of America. With pros- 
pect of such a condition the wise man 
looks for a remedy. Some pretend 
to believe that the loss of hard wood is 
not so serious as it seems to be, that it 


can be substituted by soft wood and by 
metal and by concrete. True, metal 
already has replaced hard wood to 
a very large extent in the manufacture 
of implements, furniture and cars, and 
even in the interior fittings of houses 
and offices; so also has concerte within 
the last few years, come into usage for 
structural purposes of many kinds. 
And yet it is an indisputable fact that 
alt ho these materials are so largely em- 
ployed, they have not reduced either 
the demand or the cost of hard wood, 
which not only continues to be pre- 
ferred for most former purposes, but 
has been put to a great many new uses. . 

Soft wood can scarcely replace hard 
wood because it has neither the strength 
nor the durability. Metals and con- 
crete, will take the place of hard wood 
in many instances, and where they give 
better service at a less cost the exchange 
is a desirable one; but experience shows 
that the list is large and grows larger 
where hard wood cannot be replaced by 
any other material. If this is a fact 
(and what I am here stating can be sub- 
stantiated either at the Agricultural 
Department or at any other source that 
will supply you with trustworthy fig- 
ures), the wise thing is to look for a 
practicable solution. That is what a 
man would do in his individual business 
and that is what we all must do for this 
national subject which is our common 
business. 

The Remedy 

You have heard and believe that there 
is danger of exhausting our hard wood 
supply, and it is easy to appreciate that 
the one remedy, which is most effective, 
is also the simplest, viz-., permanent 
maintenance of such areas of hard wood 
as we have remaining, under a system of 


FOR SALE 

Kubanka 5639; Swedish Select Oats 
2788; Minnesota 25 Flax. Ship over 
Soo and G. N. 

F. H. SQUIRE 

Kenmare, - - - N. D. 


FOR SALE — Six-rowed Manchury 
seed barley. C. F. Amidon, 

Fargo, N. D. 


$«d 

Corn 


North Dakota raised SEED 
CORN is scarce— order early. 
Write for our catalog of Millets, 
Seed Grains, Grass Seeds, etc. 


FARGO SEED HOUSE, 
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Oct. 4, 1866, as the result of an especially 
encouraging exhibit of fruit made by our 
honored leader, J. S. Harris, at the state 
fair, this society was organized.” ‘‘The 
list of apples that made up that ex- 
hibit has fortunately been preserved, 
and out of it only one, a Vermont seed- 
ling that received little notice at that 
time has proved of any permanent value. 
‘‘With the exception of the Duchess and 
Tetofsky which shortly came into culti- 
vation all our present excellent list of 
twenty-five varieties has since been 
evolved.” ‘‘Even greater progress has 
been made in the development -of vari- 
eties of plums, for not one of the many 
excellent varieties we now enjoy were 
known forty years ago.” ‘‘While the 
development of other varieties of fruit 
has not been so great I believe it is safe 
to say that the varieties of today are 
nearly double in value those of that 
period.” 

Why may we not reasonably expect 
a recurrence of this experience in North 
Dakota? This result was secured by de- 
veloping seedling fruit. The value to be 
derived from growing seedling apples 
was quite fully discussed in a previous 
number of this paper and it will not be 
necessary to make any repetition at this 
time. 

Protection of Trees 

It is a well known fact that certain 
varieties of apples have been grown 
successfully for many years in the more 
favored parts of the state. These sec- 
tions are widely separated. In most 
cases natural protection is afforded 
either by a native growth of timber or 
by the conformation of the land. This 
is not always the case, however, for in 
many places not favored in either way 
apples may be found doing very well. 

If the hardy varieties do well in 
places naturally protected, it would 
seem only reasonable to suppose that 
they would do equally well if given 
suitable artificial protection. Some may 
think this conclusion is not fully jus- 
tifiable. If it is not true, we want to 
know it. 

Good protection is the first and most 
important step. Unless the trees are 
sheltered during the fruiting period 
from the severe winds which are liable 
to blow, very little fruit will be left' on 
the tree at harvest time. Groves should 
be planted on the south and west sides 
as the most destructive winds come 
from those directions during the sum- 
mer months. The general opinion 
seems to be that no protection should 
be given on the north side, in the form 
of groves. 


The location of the orchard is impor- 
tant. The soil and the protection to be 
given should be taken into considera- 
tion. Any soil adapted to the produc- 
tion of good corn crops will be found 
suitable. 

Trees 

Young, vigorous, trees, two or three 
years old should be planted. A young 
tree is cheaper to buy and easier to 
plant. Success is more sure with small 
trees than with large ones. The dis- 
tance apart to plant the trees is a dis- 
puted question. Judging from the 
orchards that I have seen in the North- 
west, rather close planting seems to be 
the best. 

The best varieties for planting in 
North Dakota are: Hibernal, Pattens 
Greening, Charlamoff, Duchess, Weal- 
thy, and Northwestern Greening. The 
degree of hardiness of the different va- 
rieties is in about the order given. The 
Hibernal is in all probability the most 
hardy. It would be better to select 
from several varieties rather than to 
plant only one. 

Care of the Orchard 

After the trees are planted they 
should be given careful cultivation for a 
few years. Many believe that the or- 
chard should always be kept free from 
weeds and grass. Nevertheless some 
of the best and most productive orchards 
in the Northwest are growing in timothy 
sod. After the trees have made a good 
start the land is seeded down to timothy. 
Timothy is the best grass for this pur- 
pose as it does not produce a dense or 
heavy sod. This gives the orchard an 
unkept and ragged appearance, but it is 
apples that the producer is after. It 
might be advisable to use a small quan- 
tity of clover seed along with the timo- 
thy. The grass may be cut in the fall 
but it should not be removed. 

It is claimed that when the orchard is 
treated in this way the danger from 
blight is greatly reduced. The wood 
seems to mature better in the fall and 
thus lessen the danger of freezing back 
in the winter. The labor is of course 
reduced when the land is seeded down. 

The pruning knife should be used very 
sparingly. The old idea that it is neces- 
sary to cut and slash in order to make 
the trees bear is certainly wrong in 
North Dakota. The tree if allowed to 
form in its natural way will send its 
branches out close to the ground. This 
is desirable as it affords protection for 
the trunk of the tree and lessens the 
danger of the fruit being whipped off by 
the winds. The less trimming done. the 
less it will be found necessary to do. 


Protection from Rabbits 

Many methods are practiced. Some 
fence the orchard with rabbit proof, 
woven wire fences. Others use protec- 
tion for each individual tree, wire, bur- 
lap, or other material. Still others 
paint the trunks with a mixture of yel- 
low ochre and fresh milk. It has been 
claimed that rabbits will not bother 
trees which have been rubbed with 
fresh meat rines late in the fall. Re- 
ports received indicate that this last 
method is not effective in all cases. 

Lack of care afforded the trees after 
planting has been a very common cause 
of failure. It would be useless to plant 
out an orchard unless the care and at- 
tention is to be given which the work 
deserves. 1 1 should be remembered that 
some parts of the state are much better 
adapted to apple growing than others 
and that these localities may not be very 
widely separated. As the work pro- 
gresses we can confidently look forward 
to the development of better varieties 
of all kinds of fruit for North Dakota, 
and the time when fruit growing will re-, 
ceive the attention which its importance 
demands. Enough small fruit can and 
should be grown on every farm to supply 
the needs of the family. 


High-Grade Flower Seeds. 

20 ~ 10c. 





Kinds 
lfi Poppy, 

10 Candytuft, 
10 Sunflower, 
Zinnia, 
Larkspur, 
Verbena, 


Forget-me-not. 


KindB Kinds 

18 Portulaca 20 *i • 
10 Four O’clock. 

2 Marigold, 10 
12 Petunia, 10 
C Sweet Alyssum. s 
Nasturtium, 10 *§• 
Calliopsis, 8 
Sweet Mignonette. 

All of the above sent to any 
address, postpaid, for 10c. silver 
or six two-cent stamps. As a 
premium, and to introduce our 
seeds into eveiv household, we 
will also send a COLLECTION = 
OF FINE. BEAUTIFUL ♦ 
BULBS FREE-with catalogue 


J CEDAR NURSERY, WINTER HILL, Mass. | 




$ai)e Tree Agent s 

Profits 

and got stock that 
will grow; HARDY 
TREES AND PLANTS 
adapted to the 
Northwest. We 
guarantee satis- 
faction. Send 
for our free 
catalog, con- 
taining valua- 
ble advice for 
planters and 
rare nursery 
argains. 

A POSTAL 
WILL 

BRING IT. 

STRAND’S NURSERY 
Lock Box 14 Taylors Falls, 


Min 


When Ordering Any Kind of Garden or Field Seeds Write to the 


“GRAND FORKS SEED CO.,” 

Handlers of only Northrup, King & Co.'s Sterling Seeds. We buy Timothy, Milleit, Fiax, Barley, Speltz and Wheat. 
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Home Affairs 

Katherine C. Neilson, Editor 


’Tis a fast to dole 
Thy sheaf of wheat 
And meat 

Unto the hungry soul, 

To show a heart grief — rent; 

To starve thy sin, 

Not bin; 

And that’s to keep thy Lent.” 

A reasonable, seasonable fast, in 
commemoration of His holy passion, 
death, for forty days before Easter, 
makes us stronger and more perfect for 
future work. After the gay and busy 
season of winter, closing the Old Year, 
ushering in the New, ceasing the whirl 
of giddy pleasures — we are called to ob- 
serve the first great rule of the creation 
“Order is Heaven’s first Law.” A great 
spiritual and moral lesson we are 
taught. 

At this inclement season of the year, 
the breaking of the winter, the un- 
pleasant changes call our attention to 
our homes, our exposures and our health. 
Changes in diet, sanitary conditions of 
the habitation and all pertaining to our 
betterment, morally and physically. 
In a shorter sentence it means stop, rest, 
ponder for a few days on the solemn 
affairs of yourselves, as the days begin 
to lengthen. 

Easter always comes on the first Sun- 
day after the full moon, after the 21st. of 
March, or on the first Sunday after the 
14th day of the calendar Moon which 
happens upon or next after the 21st of 
March according to the calendar rules. 
It is a church festival in memory* of 
Christ’s resurrection, corresponding to 
Pascha or Passover of the jews. 

The awakening, the resurrection, 
the life, when “the whole earth is full of 
His glory.” 

The first spring flowers arise from their 
dead leaves and ashes and resume life. 
The soft purple flower on our prairies 
called the corcus or goslin flower, on ac- 
count of ,its downy cloak, is named 
Pasque Flower, from Pascha. Its root 
has medicinal properties. It is of the 
genus Anemone. You will see it in 
May generally — rarely before. 

The Trailing Arbutus in New England 
was the gem of the Spring flowers, shel- 
tered under pine needles and mosses. 

Our musical songs of Indian legends 
in Hiawatha, sing of a native Easter, 
Wabun, the East Wind, which followed 
the caprices of Pau-Puk-Kee-Wis, the 
gambler, the Indian dandy. 

‘•He ended his wild adventures, his 
gambling, dancing, and wooing of maid- 
ens, and in winter when the snow-flakes 
whirl in eddies round the lodges, when 


the wind in gusty tumult o’er the smoke- 
flue, pipes and whistles. 

“There,” they cry, “Comes Pau-Puk- 
Kee-Wis” he is dancing thru the village 
he is gathering in his harvest, (gam- 
bling) 

Then comes Seg-wan the spring. The 
young stranger. 

“When I shake my flowing ringlets,” 
said the young man, softly laughing, 
“Showers of rain fall warm and welcome, 
plants lift up their heads rejoicing, 
“Saw the earliest flower of spring time, 
Saw the Beauty of the springtime, 
Saw the Miskodeed in blossom.” 

The Miskodeed is the spring beauty 
(Claytonia Virginica). 

Now is the time to look over the seed 
box for the garden and flower seeds. 
Sweet herbs were once considered im- 
portant as condiments, have we lost our 
tastes for those delicious flavors? Their 
blending seems to have been a neglected 
art, not lost entirely, we hope. 

Among the many herbs in the catalog 
are some we are using, savory and sage; 
thyme, used for soups and seasoning; 
tarragon, for perfuming vinegar; sweet 
fennel, has aromatic seeds; marjoram 
has a fine seasoning aroma; hyssop, car- 
ries aromas; lavender and rosemary, 
have a delightful fragrance, used to “lay 
away” in the linen chest or clothes 
closets; coriander and caraway seeds 
with other seeds, combine our pickle 
spices. 

The blossoms of most of these herbs 
have attractive colors. Let us try a bed 
of herbs. We will have them fresh for 
use and can distinguish their properties, 
which are obsolete in the packages sold, 
for half of them are mere sticks pressed, 
and so old they are musty. 

Then we may have a backyard to 
screen from public view. Recall some 
of the old delights round the kitchen 
door, ’way back at the old home. 

Stately hollyhocks bloom all summer, 
if they are well protected thru the win- 
ter. In arranging for a screen, use tall 
varieties for a background and graduate 
the plants and colors down to phlox and 
petunias (which will defy the first frosts) 
candytuft and mignonette, then pansies. 

In the graduation a thickly sown row 
of flax contrasts beautifully among the 
yellows and orange shades. 

All have their favorite vegetables in 
the garden and a few salad plants are 
very desirable after lettuce has gone to 
seed. Cabbage and. cauliflower have 
their good tastes, but Brussel’s sprouts 
cap all of them for flavor. 


Kohlrabi is equally as fine, better 
than turnips, has both the cabbage and 
turnip flavor. Sweet peppers are A 
great favorite now. The earliest va- 
rieties of all seeds are more reliable in 
our climate. After a trial of herbs, 
flowers and garden culture, let us hear 
thru the N. D. Farmer of their results. 


Egg Omelet (Splendid) 

6 eggs, yolks and whites separated. 

Beat the yolks j then add : 

J^pt of milk. 

(j teaspoons of flour. 

1 teaspoon of baking powder, salt. 

Fold in the stiff' beaten whites last 
and bake in rather quick oven. 

Curried Eggs 

Boil eggs one-half hour, then the 
yolks are not heavy. Put them into 
cold water when done, until they are 
cool enough to peel smoothly. 

Make a white sauce or a nice cream 
gravy. Season with salt, pepper and 
curry powder. Cut the eggs the long 
way. Place on a platfer and dress with 
the sauce. 

Baked eggs 

After frying bacon or ham, break the 
eggs into the frying pan, season and 
place in the oven until the whites are 
firm. You will notice they can be cut 
out, as they are quite thick. 

Eggs broken into a granite iron pie 
plate, which has been well greased and 
dressed with 1 tablespoon of cream to 
each egg, and if baked ' slowly, is an- 
other way to bake eggs. 

Escalloped Eggs 

Hard boiled eggs, cut rather fine, 
sprinkle a greased dish with fine bread 
crumbs. Alternate with crumbs and 
egg, salt and pepper, and cream sauce, 
crumbs on top; bake as you would 
macaroni and cheese. 

Horseradish Dressing 

1 pt. grated horseradish. 

2 tablespoons of sugar. 

1 tablespoon of mustard. 

Moisten the sugar and mustard with 
vinegar; add. some thick cream, sour or 
sweet to the ’radish; beat it well, then 
mix together; make it as sweet as de- 
sired if the mixture needs more; this 
modifies the sting of the ’radish and can 
be used liberally. 

Salad dressing thickened with horse- 
radish is very much preferred to plain 
’radish and vinegar. 


THERMOMETERS FOR FARMERS, tested 
and guaranteed. Self registering Mini- 
mum. Registers 40 degress below to 
120 degrees above zero. Hard wood 
backs. Eight-inch $1.50; twelve-inch 
$2.25 postpaid. Money back if not 
satisfied. WILLOBANK FARM 
Larimore, N.. D, 


Hundreds are using Personal, 
page 3. 
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AMONG OUR ADVERTISERS. 


SOLD CAUSTIC BALSAM TO SATISFIED 
CUSTOMERS 


Piease send me pictures of “famous 
horses.” Have sold Gombault’S Bal- 
sam for years to satisfied customers. — 1 
C. S. Burroughs, Jennings, Okla. 


BARLEY 

Those who are seeking choice barley 
seed will do well to correspond with 
C. F. Amidon of Fargo. As regards the 
quality of the seed, it. is enough that 
Air. Amidon advertises it. 


SHORTHORNS 


Among our new advertisers this 
month is James O’Hara, of Lanesboro, 
Minn., who offers a few choice animals 
of the Shorthorn breed. Mr. O’Hara 
is a successful stock raiser of Minnesota, 
and his animals are all standard bred. 


RED POLLS 

W. B. Danforth of Little Cedar, Iowa 
offers some choice Red Polls ths month, 
offers some choice Red Polls this month . 
Mr. Danforth has many satisfied cus- 
tomers in North Dakota as well as in 
Towa, where he has been for years a suc- 
cessful breeder of this class of stock. 


JERSEY BULL 


Mr. Ebersole of Upham is giving an 
excellent opportunity to secure a high 
class Jersey Bull at a low price. It 
may be well to investigate before this 
animal is sold. His offer found else- 
where should interest Jersey ‘stock 
fanciers, /especially in the neighborhood 
of Upham, N. D. 


DURUM WHEAT, OATS AND FLAX 


The attention of farmers is called to 
an article in this issue which strongly 
urges the seeding of Durum Wheat. 
The advertisement of Mr. Squires of 
Kenmare, mentions one of the two va- 
rieties of Durum Wheat best adapted to 
North Dakota conditions, especially 
outside the Red River Valley. His 
Swedish Oats and select Flax are said to 
be of the highest quality. 


METAL CULVERTS 

So great was the demand for metal 
tiling last year that the North Dakota 


Metal Culvert Co., of Fargo, were obliged 
to withdraw their advertisement as 
they could not possibly supply the de- 
mand. We heartily commend this 
North Dakota enterprise, and all who 
contemplate making use of culverts or 
drainage tiles will do well to order early. 


WHITE LEGHORNS 

Fanciers of White Leghorns may rest 
assured that Mr. Babcock is to be relied 
upon- to furnish pure-bred poultry, and 
it is not necessary to place “D. D.” 
after his name, as inadvertently ap- 
peared last month. Mr. Babcock won 
first prize in both his entries at the Fargo 
Poultry Show. He has been breeding 
pure-bred poultry for 19 years. 


THAT SHORTHORN SALE 


We cannot urge too strongly every 
progressive farmer in the state to read 
carefully the announcement in this issue 
of the Shorthorn Sale to be held this 
year at Valley City. If you are not 
stocking your farm with a few high grade 
cattle, you are certainly on the “wrong 
track.” If you are satisfied with scrub 
stock, you’re nearly “ditched.” 


VALUE OF BEE CULTURE 


Our readers will be interested in an 
article appearing. this month by M. V. 
Facey on the practical value of bees on 
the farm. If Mr. Facey is as successful 
in awakening an interest among our 
readers in bee culture as he is in furnish- 
ing a high grade of honey, many a farm 
in this state will be dotted with the 
busy h i ves r . v 


CLOVER SEED 


Frequently we are asked by corres- 
pondents to tell them where they can 
purchase grass seeds, especially clover, 
timothy and brome grass from farmers 
within the state. It is very rare that 
we are able to give such information. 
If some of the farmers who are growing 
seed to sell would advertise in the col- 
umns of the North Dakota Farmer, I 
am sure they would find a ready sale 
for such seed, and at the same time 
benefit their fellow farmers. If there 
is any farmer who has red clover seed, 
alsike clover and timothy seed to sell, 
he should write to Thomas Ely, Colum- 
bus, N. D., who is very anxious to se- 


cure home-grown seed. Let our read- 
ers write us what they have to sell and 
we will see if we cannot get them in 
touch with their fellow farmers. 


NEW ENTERPRISE FOR VALLEY CITY 


Prof. E. C. Hilborn of the Enderlin 
schools, is now connected with the or- 
ganization of that new nursery com- 
pany which is to make its home in Val- 
ley City. The promoters and stock- 
holders, in the company are, Dr. E. A. 
Pray of Valley City, E. C. Hilborn of 
Enderlin, P. A. Pickett of Leal, and O. 
O. Wagley of Milwaukee. Mr. Hilborn 
is president and manager, Dr. Pray is 
vice president and treasurer and Mr. 
Pickett is secretary. The three offi- 
cials constitute the board of directors. 
The company has an authorized capital 
of $50,000. 

Mr. Hilborn, for the past three years 
superintendent of the city schools at 
Enderlin, is not new to the nursery 
business, having had seven years of 
practical experience. For the past year 
he has been northwest superintendent of 
the Jewell Nursery Co., of Lake City, 
Minn. He is an energetic, level headed 
young man and will doubtless build up 
a big business. 

The new company has not yet located 
either offices or farm. It is their in- 
tention to secure commodious offices and 
a desirable tract of land within the Shey- 
enne valley for an experimental farm 
and orchard. They will not only handle 
nursery stock, but they will handle their 
own stock — home-grown northern stock 
which will be adapted to the northwest. 

The firm will be known as the North- 
west Nursery Co., and will be ready for 
business at once. They have made ar- 
rangements to secure a stock supply 
from the Jewell Nursery until such time 
as their own stock is ready for the mar- 
ket. Orders can be placed with them 
as soon as their offices are opened. Trav- 
eling men will be put on the road and 
the company will work the entire north- 
west. I he North Dakota Farmer wel- 
comes this new enterprise and bespeaks 
a generous patronage from the farmers 
of the state. 


FREE 

To School Directors. 

To introduce the Rotary I will 
send free five copies each month 
for three months to any subscriber 
of the North Dakol a Farmer. The 
Rotary is now lead by 25,000 
North Dakota children. Try it in 
your school. 

Address, W. G. CROCKER, 
Lisbcn, N. D. 


All Boys Interested in Corn Culture 
Contest Should Read Personal on Page 3. 
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THE COMING OF THE MODERN ROLLER- 
BEARING STEEL WAGON 


Now for the first time the farmer is 
being offered an improvement in wagons 
similar to what he has long enjoyed in 
other lines of farm machinery. 

For many years, for generations, 
there has been practically no change in 
wagons. The coming of the steel age 
worked wonders in implements and use- 
ful machines. But it made, no change 
in the wagon. Strangely, this one piece 
of equipment that is used almost every 
day in the year is just as cumbrous and 
goes to rack just the same as it did in 
the days of our fathers and grandfathers. 

The Davenport Roller Bearing Steel 
Wagon has come to change all this. To 
the Davenport Wagon Company, Dav- 
enport, Iowa, belongs the credit. They 
have spared no expense to work out a 
wagon that should fitly represent the 
steel age. The changes are radical all 
around. Their new steel roller-bearing 
wagon unquestionably is a vast improve- 
ment over the old wooden wagon. And 
best of all, this new steel wagon with all 
its improvements, advantages and free- 
dom from repairs can be sold for just 
about the same price that the better 
grade of old style wooden wagons are 
selling for. 

The new Davenport wagon has a 
steel gear, solidly assembled with hot 
rivets. There are no bolts to rattle or 
become loose. The wheels represent 
the greatest advance ever made in wheel 
making. It is what is known as a ten- 
sion wheel, carrying the weight not alone 
on the spoke and part of tire below the 
hub, but on all parts alike. There is no 
“dish” to the wheel, it stands straight up 
with tires flat on the ground. Nor is 
there any “gather” on the new Daven- 
port wheel, which does away with much 
of the old time friction and uneven pres- 
sure on bearings. 

The hub with its enclosed and per- 
fectly protected roller-bearings is per- 
haps the greatest improvement of all. 
The Davenport hub is practically a 
duplicate of the modern automobile 
hub. The reduced draft. The wagon 
requires oiling only at long intervals. 
The oiling is done without removing the 
wheels. 

These are but suggestions of the radi- 
cal differences between the new Daven- 
port Steel Wagon and old style wagons. 
They are things that appeal to wagon 
buyers and users. We believe that ev- 
erybody, particularly farmers, should 
know all about these great improve- 
ments before buying a new wagon. If 
you are in the market for a wagon make 
it a point to write the Davenport Wogon 
Company, Davenport, Iowa for Catalog 


and copy of their booklet, “When the 
Going is Hard.” Don’t place your or- 
der until you havd read them and know 
what the new steel roller-bearing wagon 
means for you. Kindly mention this 
notice when writing and the books will 
come promptly. 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS IN CREAM 
SEPARATORS 


From the very general satisfaction de- 
rived from the use of the better class 
Cream Separators for some years it has 
seemed that the separator had reached 
the point of practical perfection 

As a matter of fact, however, this 
wonderful implement, productive of so 
much profit and convenience to the 
dairy farmer, has from the very begin- 
ning, some twenty-five years ago, 
reached its remarkable development 
thru constant evolution from one stage 
of capacity, completeness of separation, 
lightness of running, durability, and gen- 
eral excellence into another, always 
quite in advance of the previous stand- 
ard. 



Hence it is a little less surprising than 
would otherwise be the case to note the 
many and novel changes found in the 
new 1908 De Laval machines, and .still 
less so perhaps from the fact that the 
De Laval machines were first in the be- 
ginning and their makers have spared 
no effort or expense to maintain their 
position in the separator trade. 

The changes begin with the supply 
can at the top and extend to the very lag 
screws in the base of the machine, and 
even include a change of color, which is 
now altered from the long familiar De 


Laval blue to black because of the 
japanned finish being baked on, as with 
sewing machines, in very high temper- 
ature gas ovens, which renders impos- 
sible the retention of the blue color, the 
extreme heat turning blue into black. 

The capacities are increased from ten 
to twenty per cent, while there is 
claimed to be a noticeable improve- 
ment in the still more complete separa- 
tion of the butter-fat from the milk, 
particularly under the more difficult 
but frequently unavoidable circum- 
stances of ordinary farm and dairy use. 

The supply can is now low enough to 
meet the objection that has sometimes 
been made to the lifting of milk into it. 
It is spun from a single sheet of tin-plate, 
so that it is seamless and absolutely 
sanitary, while it is globe-shaped and 
thus avoids any splashing over of the 
milk. 

A new feature which will appeal to 
every housewife is the drip shelf coming 
between the frame and the stool and 
catching all oil and overflow of milk and 
water, that would otherwise run to the 
floor. 

Most ingenious is the fastening to- 
gether of the frame, drip shelf and stool 
with but a single bolt, which enables the 
machine being made, shipped and 
handled in sections, and at same time 
makes one complete, solid whole of it 
when quickly put together with this one 
screw. 

There are swinging and adjustable 
shelves for both cream and skim-milk 
receptacles in the smaller sizes of ma- 
chines, and for the cream can alone 
where the machine is so large in capacity 
that the milk receptacle may better be 
set on the floor. 

To the novice perhaps nothing is more 
impressive than the new design and gen- 
eral outline of the machines; the artistic 
scheme and graceful proportion of which 
are quite superior to anything before 
accomplished in separator building. 

The new machines are the subject of 
much favorable comment by the Ex- 
periment Station and other authorities 
and are delighting many experienced 
users of separators, who are coming to 
appreciate some of the difficulties they 
have had to contend with before and 
some of the new features which it seems 
hard to be without once it is known that 
they can be had. 

The accompanying sectional view of 
one of the machines illustrates some of 
the mew features mentioned. 


CAUSTIC BALSAM A GOOD SELLER 

Please send advertising matter of 
Gombault’s Caustic Balsam. It is a 
good seller with us. — Palace Drug 
Store, Sayre, Okla. 


See Personal on Page 3. 
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THAT FOOL ROOSTER CROWS AT THREE 

By Rev. Gilbert Lard Wilson, Ph. B. 

That fool rooster is a-crowin’, 

When I’m sleepin’ jist the. best; 

Wish there was some way o’ showin’ 
Him t’ shet his head an’ rest; 

There’s no need o’ him a-yelpin’ ; 

Three o’clock’s too awful soon! 

Wish there was some way o’ foolin’ 
Him t’ waken nearer noon. 

He don’t know about our summers, 
Up in North Dakota, see? 

Er he wouldn’t think it daylight, 

Jist because it’s light at three; 

There it goes ag’in! the sinner! 


THE FARGO SHORTHORN SALE OF JUNE 3 


We wish to call our readers’ attention 
to the announcement of the combina- 
tion sale of registered Shorthorns to be 
held at Fargo, N. D., Wednesday, June 
*3, by the North Dakota breeders under 
the auspices of the North Dakota Live 
Stock Association. 

A sale was also planned for by the 
breeders to be held at Minot on June 
10th but this sale has been called off be- 
cause the breeders could not consign 
enough cattle of desirable quality to 
warrant holding both sales. All the 
leading breeders of the state report that 
they have had an unusual demand this 


tween the buyers and sellers it will be 
adjusted to the satisfaction of both 
parties. 

Prof. W. B. Richards, Secretary of 
the North Dakota Live Stock Associa- 
tion, Fargo, N. D., is acting as manager 
of the sale. Apply to him for a catalog. 


THE STUDENTS’ JUDGING CONTEST AND 
MEAT DEMONSTRATION AT THE 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 

W. B. Richards 

The work in animal husbandry at the 
North Dakota Agricultural College for 
the winter term of 1908 closed with the 
students’ livestock judging contest and 
meat demonstration on March 18 and 
19. The judging contest has been an 
annual feature since 1897 and the in- 
terest manifested in it is increasing each 
year. 



He’s the worst fool in the coop; 

He must quit his cock-a-doodle, 

Er we’ll have him in the soup. 

Jist as I begin a sleepin’ 

Like the fast mail down the grade, 
That fool rooster makes a racket, 

Jist the worst that’s ever made; 
Spoils my dreams, an’ makes me cranky, 
All the livelong day t’ come; 

Gittin’ waked so awful airly 
Makes me feel so awful bum. 

There it goes again! I bet you 
We will have him in the soup; 

Wring his neck? well, now I reckon 
I will show him how to whoop! 

* * * * 

That you callin’ me, Matilda? 

Thought it was that rooster crowed; 
“Eight o’clock?” — why don’t you call 
me? 

I’d got up, if I had knowed. 
Crowaview, near Mandan, N. D. 


Rich Grasses, Fat Cattle, Steady Income. 

winter and as a result their sales have 
been beyond their expectation. 

The cattle that will be sold at this 
safe will consist of consignments from 
the herds of the best breeders of the 
state. They are sired by such well 
known sires as Star of the North, Bap- 
ton Chief, Green view Chief and First 
Choice and other sires of merit. 

This is the seventh annual sale held 
by the breeders, and the continuance 
of the sales indicates that they have 
faith that this sale will be as well 
patronized by the farmers of the state 
as previous sides have been. 

Those who are looking for some pure 
bred Shorthorns to start a herd with 
should not overlook this sale. The 
farmer who wishes to buy a bull for im- 
mediate service will also find it con- 
venient to buy at this sale. These sales 
have acquired the reputation for being 
conducted strictly on the square in every 
respect, and if any difference arises be- 


A meat demonstration has also been 
held at the close of the term for the bene- 
fit of the agricultural students of the 
college. This meat demonstration, how- 
ever, has appealed to the girls taking the 
domestic science work and the ladies of 
Fargo and Moorhead who have been 
given an opportunity to attend. This 
year the services of John Gosling of 
Kansas City, Mo., who has the reputa- 
tion of being the best demonstrator in 
this work in this country. 

From the 175 students taking the sub- 
ject of stock judging, consisting of stu- 
dents from all the different agricultural 
courses offered at the college, 18 stu- 
dents with highest grades were allowed 
to compete for the prizes offered. They 
were required to place one ring of each 
of the following classes of live stock: 
draft horses, beef cattle, dairy cattle, 
swine and sheep. The list of prizes 
competed for follow. 
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Regular Prizes 

1. A gold medal donated by the 
Board of Trustees to the student in the 
advanced class most proficient in judg- 
ing all classes of live stock, but does not 
become the property of the student un- 
less won a second time. 

2. A silver cup is awarded to the 
student of the advanced class that wins 
second position in judging all classes. 
This cup is donated annually by Prof. 
Shepperd . 

3. A silver cup donated by Prof. 
Richards awarded to the first year stu- 
dent most proficient in judging all classes 
of animals, which becomes the perma- 
nent property of the student on Condi- 
tion that it is won a second time. 

Special Prizes 

1 . A pure bred Poland China gilt 
donated by Mr. S. Fletcher, Matteson, 
N. D., awarded to the student in either 
class showing the greatest proficiency 
in judging beef cattle. 

2. A pure bred Chester White gilt 
donated by the Division of Animal 
Husbandry awarded to the students of 
either class showing the greatest profi- 
ciency in judging swine. 

3. A Plymouth Rock Cockerel do- 
noted by the Division of Poultry will be 
awarded to the student showing the 
greatest proficiency in judging dairy cat- 
tle. 

4. A fob donated by the Zenner Dis- 
infectant Co., will be awarded to the 
student showing the greatest proficiency 
in judging sheep. 

The Winners of 1908 

The gold medal was won by John 
Dinwoodie, Bottineau, N\ D., the win- 
ner of the Richards cup last year as a 
first year student. Mr. Dinwoodie is a 
member of the second year class of the 
farm husbandry course. 

The Shepperd cup was won by Evan 
Hall, Elbowoods, N. D., a member of 
the junior class of the fourth year agri- 
cultural course. • 

The Richards cup was won by Chas. 
Ruyicka, Chicago, 111., a member of the 
freshmen class of the fourth year agri- 
cultural course. 

The Poland China gilt was won by 
Burke Critch field, Hunter, N. D., a 
member of the junior class of the fourth 
year agricultural course. 

The other three prizes were captured 
by J. M. Johnson of Glasston, N. D., 
a winter course student who took three 
terms work in the subject and as a re- 
sult evidently mastered it sufficiently 
to win three of the prizes offered. 

The Meat Demonstration 

This work proved to be highly in- 
teresting this year. Mr. Gosling dis- 
cussed the animals that were slaugh- 
tered for the contest before the students 
prior to slaughtering them. This gave 
the student the opportunity to correlate 
the characteristics of the live animal on 


the hoof with qualities of the carcasses 
after they were slaughtered. During 
the demonstration Mr. Gosling discussed 
the difference in quality of the flesh of 
the different animals how the same cuts 
from the different animals compared and 
the value of the respective cuts. He 
did not fail to bring out within the time 
allotted him those things that would be 
of value to the boys who are to rear the 
meat producing animals profitable and 
the kind most desired on the markets of 
this country, nor any point which would 
equip the housewife to buy meat more 
successfully. 

The demonstration this year was held 
in the armory in order to have ample 
room to accommodate the crowd which 
promised to attend from, past year’s ex- 
perience in holding it in the judging 
pavillion. The crowd was no disap- 
pointment, for over 400 {ieople were in 
attendance, representing not only the 
agricultural students of the college, but 
students persuing other courses. Many 
housewives from Fargo and Moorhead 
and some of the leading livestock breed- 
ers of the state. 


RAISING DAIRY CALVES 


By Burke Critchfield, Hunter, N. D. 

Read before tfie Agricultural 
Club of the N. D. A. C. 

The subject of properly feeding and 
managing dairy calves, is one that can- 
not be given too much consideration, if 
one wishes to perpetuate a dairy herd, 
whose members will be thrifty, and 
capable of highest production. Too 
little attention is generally given to this 
subject in thi sections of the country and 
as a result, we find inferior herds thru- 
out the state. It is not my aim in this 
paper, to lay down any fixed rules to 
govern the care, management, and feed- 
ing of the young dairy stock, but to give 
a general outline of the principles upon 
which successful results depend. 

The adage, “As the twig is bent, so the 
tree inclines,’ can well be applied to rais- 
ing dairy stock. An animal that is im- 
properly and carelessly fed during its 
calfhood. coming into maturity with im- 
perfect development of body and poor 
digestive system, will never made as 
economic a calf, as one that has had 
proper care and management during its 
early days. 

Hence we see the need of giving the 
subject more attention. 

In regard to managing a newly born 
calf, there is a conflict of opinion as to 
whether it is best to separate the calf and 
cow immediately or let it suckle her for 
the first two meals, or to let it run with 
its dam for the first week or ten days. 
In my estimation, however, the second 
method is preferable; first because here 
the calf gets the colostrum at the cor- 



Warr anted to Give Satisfaction. 

GomhauWs 

Caustic Balsam 


Has Imitators But No Competitors. 

A Safe, Speedy and Positive Cure for 
Curb, Splint. Sweeny, Capped Hock, 
Strained Tendons, Founder, Wind 
Puffs, and ail lameness from Spavin, 
Ringbone and other bony tumors. 
Cures all skin diseases or Parasites, 
Thrush, Diphtheria. Removes all 
Bunches from Horses or Cattle. 

As a Human Remedy for Rheumatism, 
Sprains, Sore Throat, etc., it is invaluable. 

Every bottle of Caustio Balsam sold is 
Warranted to give satisfaction. Price $1,50 
per bottle. Sold by druggists, or sent by ex- 
press, charges paid, witu full directions for 
its u^e. f.^rSend for descriptive circulars, 
testimonials, etc. Address 

The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland, 0. 



I Health 

jfor the 

Loosen up his hide and his intestinal 
system, purify his blood, drive out the worms, 
give him an appetite and power todigestana 
get the full value of all his feed. You can 
do all this by the systematic use of 

PRUSSIAN 

HORSE TONIC 

and have your horses strong, healthy and 
high strung. Mix with feed. Only a small 
quantity required. 1,200 measures In the big 
pail. Price only S3. 50 prepaid. 

Ask your dealer for the standard remedies, 

Prussian Spavin Remedy 
Prussian Heave Powders 
Prussian Worm Powders 
Prussian Gall Salve 

Write us what stock you own and we will 
send you our Horseman’s Hand Book Free. 
Write today. 

PRUSSIAN REMEDY CO. 

St. Paul, Minn. 




, „ ‘Uing„ 

Cures Lameness, Allay c Pain 
without laying the horse up. Hues not 
blister, stain or remove tho hair. # 11.00 a 
bottle, delivered. Pamphlet 1-C free. 
ABSORBINE, JTi., for mankind, #1.00 
I bottle. Cures Synovitis, Weeping Sinew, 
Strains, Gouty or Rheumatic Deposits, 
reduces Varicose Veins, Varicocele, Hydrocele. 
Allays pain. Book free. Genuine mfd. only by 

W. F. YOUNG, P.Q.F., 233 Monmouth St., Springfield, Mass. 
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rect temperature, which is most essen- 
tial in giving the digestive system a 
healthy start, and secondly because the 
calf will learn to drink as readily as if 
it had not suckled at all. The objection 
to the last mentioned method is that it 
is hard to teach the calf to drink after 
it has got the sucking habit and you 
generally give them a setback by starv- 
ing them to it. There is no doubt, 
however, but that much could be said in 
favor of either of the methods. 

When you have separated the calf and 
it is hungry you should give it some of 
its mother ’s milk. Don’t milk it out and 
let it stand around for a half hour or so 
until it is cold, but feed it at once. It 
is better to feed rather frequently for a 
few days, perhaps three or four times 
per day; but it can soon be accus- 
tomed to regular feeding morning and 
evening. 

As to the amount to be given six or 
eight pounds of its mother’s milk is a 
great sufficiency for the first two weeks. 
You can then safely increase the amount 
according to your judgment as to the 
calf’s ability. But never make the mis- 
take of overfeeding. This is the com- 
mon cause of most of our calf troubles. 

Now that the calf has learned to drink 
alone, feed it regularly. Don’t feed at 
six o’clock one morning and at ten the 
next, but have regular feeding hours if 
you wish your animals to thrive. For 
the first two weeks you had better give 


the whole milk as it comes from the cow. 
At the end of that time you can com- 
mence substituting a half pound of 
freshly separated milk for the same 
amount of whole milk. Increase the 
amount of separated milk every meal 
until you are giving an entire ration of 
skim milk. If you cannot separate im- 
mediately after milk you should warm 
the milk to a temperature of at least 
80 or 00 degrees F. By the time the 
calf is three weeks old it should be able 
to take all skim milk and the amount 
could be increased. This however, 
should be gradual. Make it- by giving 
half a pound more per day until the de- 
sired amount is reached. 

From the beginning you can keep a 
little box of ground feed in reach of the 
animals, and at this age they should be 
accustomed to eating a little every 
meal. Finely ground oats, bran, and 
.small quantity of ground corn make a 
very good mixed feed for them. Al- 
ways keep plenty of good clean -hay 
within reach, so that they will learn to 
chew the cud of contentment at an early 
age. 

Our aim is to develop a large stomach 
capacity and this feeding of bulky foods, 
which at the same time will build up 
bone and tissue is the only means for 
that end. 

Always practise giving a little salt in 
the ground feed. It not only is an ap- 


petizer, but is essential to the system as 
well. 

When you have increased the milk 
to twelve or sixteen pounds, you have 
reached the maximum amount the calf 
should receive, and the animals are 
probably six or eight weeks old. They 
should be getting a regular grain feed 
and plenty of hay and water. Now you 
can gradually decrease your milk feed 
and give more grain, or if pastures are 
handy, they are preferable. 

From now on the management be- 
comes simpler. As long as you have 
milk to spare, feed it with your pasture 
and grain. When your calves have be- 
come accustomed to pasture the grain 
can be taken away gradually and they 
will thrive as well. But if your pastures 
are poor, feed a little grain. It never 
pays to let the growth and development 
be retarded by lack of proper food. 

Wintering these calves is simple if 
they are thrifty. A little grain with 
plenty of hay and water will bring them 
thru in a thriving condition if they have 
plenty of exercise, and clean, well- 
ventillated sleeping places. During the 
winter they should have all the roughage 
they will consume 

In caring for your calves there arc 
several things to be remembered. 
Keep them in a light, well ventillated 
and roomy stall, which always has an 
abundance of good bedding. Always 
keep the pens clean, if you do not want 



THE SEVENTH ANNUAL COMBINATION SALE OF 


or THE NORTH DAKOTA BREEDERS 

Will take place in FARGO, N. D. ON WEDNESDAY, JUNE 3, 1908 

Under the auspices of 

THE NORTH DAKOTA LIVE STOCK ASSOCIATION 

The breeders have again this year consigned a 
. good useful lot of cattle as in past years, and they 

expect to render the buyer the same opportunity 
/ to purchase good clean cattle that are guaranteed 
to be right in every respect. This kind of sales is 
what has made it possible to hold them seven 
years in succession. Every sale has been a suc- 
cess both to the buyer and the seller as well. 

These are the sales where the cattle are sold 
guaranteed to be free from tuberculosis. 

These cattle are bred right, built right, and 
their health is guaranteed to be right. 

Write for catalog to 
W. B. RICHARDS, Sec’y., 

N. D. Live Stock Association, 

^Agricultural College, N. D. 


Auctioneers : 

Col. R. W. Barclay, Mason City, Iowa. 
Col. Frank H. Hyland, Devils Lake, N. D 
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to have your calves lousy or troubled 
with various skin troubles which are 
caused by nothing else than filth and un- 
cleanliness. Feed in pails only which 
you can always wash clean after feeding. 
Don't leave any milk in the corners for 
disease germs to hatch in and cause 
you trouble. Nothing is of more im- 
portance than keeping your feeding 
utensils clean and too much cannot be 
said on this point. It is advisable to 
provide little stalls and stanchions 
where you can * fasten the calves during 
meal time and for a short time after- 
wards. Then they wont be as liable to 
get that filthy habit of sucking each 
other. 

In summing up these points we find 
the essentials to be these: first, do not 
overfeed. Overfeeding is the cause of 
most of our calf disorders, altho few 
people seem to understand this. Sec- 
ond, be regular, both as to time and 
amount, always making changes gradu- 
al. Third: keep your feeding pails 

clean, your pens well aired, light and 
clean. A good white washing twice a 
year is very necessary to disinfect the 
stable. Fourth, always keep in mind 
what you are feeding for. If these 
things are observed there is no question 
but what you will succeed. 


FEED FOR HOGS 

The entire farm, or as much of it as 
possible, should be fenced for hogs. 
Three pounds of clover seed per acre 
sown with the small grain crop will 
afford an abundance of good feed on the 
stubble fields after harvest at a merely 
nominal cost. The utilization of this 
feed for grazing hogs or sheep often 
affords more profit than the crop of 
grain. 

As high as $10 per acre has been ob- 
tained by Iowa farmers from the rape 
and clover aftermath, following the 
crop of small grain in the manner indi- 
cated. This crop is equally valuable 
for finishing hogs or growing pigs. 

An acre of alfalfa is even more 
valuable than an acre of rape for 
grazing hogs, tho it can not be grown 
as a catch crop for a single season. The 
principle which I wish to emphasize in 
feeding hogs is that, in order to insure 
the best health, vigor, redundancy and 
profit in hog raising, the herd should be 
handled as largely as possible in the 
open field and pasture, and that during 
a period of six to seven months of the 
year alfalfa, clover, rape and other 
forage crops should constitute an im- 
portant adjunct to the grain ration. 


EXPERIENCE IN BREEDING DRAFT 
HORSES 

The Farmers’ Advocate, London, 
Ont., publishes a prize article on Breed- 
ing Draft Horses, Practical Experience 


on the Farm Breeding Grades, valuable 
experience in success and in mistakes by 
Mr. J. P. Nunan, Ontario. 

Our experience in breeding horses be- 
gan about thirty-five years ago, and has 
consisted of raising about from one to 
four, and averaging about two colts 
per y<^ar — this as one branch of a very 
mixed system of farming on a hundred- 
and-fifty-acre farm, the mares doing 
their share of the work thereon. 

The start was made with a pair of 
half-bred Percheron mares, sixteen 
hands high, weighing about 14 cwt., and 
sound. Wc have the same stock today. 
For some years we used sires of the same 
breed and type, until the colts had three 
top crosses of the breed. This gave us a 
very uniform lot of gray and black colts, 
weighing from 1,350 to 1,500 pounds. 
I remember three years in which we 
raised ten of these colts that would 
make five teams matched in height, 
weight, color and, what is better, and 
harder to get, disposition. But not be- 
ing in a position to keep many horses, 
we sold them young, and so missed the 
profit we might have had in selling them 
as matched teams. 

Then, for some years, a suitable Per- 
cheron not being available, we used 
Clydes as sires, and from this cross we 
got some grand individuals and some 
poor ones. They lacked uniformity, 
weighing from 1,300 to 1,650 pounds, 
and stood from 15 to 17 hands high. 
This indifferent result was thru no fault 
of the sires, remember, but because we 
were breeding out of line and mixing 
types — a bad error in breeding heavy 
horses. 

We used coach and carriage sires a 


few times, with about the same result, 
with this difference, that our misfits, 
being lacking in weight, were not worth 
near the money that heavier horses 
were, even tho lacking in quality. This 
is the great advantage to the ordinary 
farmer in breeding heavy horses, for, 
'even if slightly blemished, they are al- 
ways worth a fair price for the work 
there is in them. Wc also bred two of 
these mares to a Suffolk Punch, with 
good results, I suppose on account of 
the types being more alike, but we did 
not continue it long enough to be sure. 

We had a nice carriage mare once that 
had navicular lameness, and we raised 
three nice carriage colts from her. This 
was a mistake, as two of them developed 
the same trouble, and the third we sold 
to a dealer, and she went to Boston as 
one of a nine-hundred- dollar pair. I 
hope the man who got them was rich 
enough to replace her without feeling 
the outlay. Mare or horse with this 
trouble should never be bred, for, while 
it may not be exactly hereditary, the 
weakness is there, and the least thing 
acts as an exciting cause. 


Registered Red Polled Cattle 

Young stock of both sexes for sale 

C. G. FAIT & SON, MONANGO, N. D. 


AUCTIONEER 
PEDIGREED LIVE STOCK AND 
LARGE FARM SALES. 

REFERENCE: Any pure blood breeder in the 
Northwest. 

Graduate National College of Auctioneers. 

FRANK H. HYLAND, 

Devils Lake, ------ North Dakota 


PERCHERON HORSES 



We offer the best lot of 
colts we have ever raised, 
most of them coming 2 and 3 
years old. Our old mares are 
nearly all granddaughters of 
Brilliant (755) 1271, and these 
colts are sired by Chasseau, 
a stallion of great merit, 
weighing 2100 pounds. A few 
mares in foal. Can furnish 
stallions and mares not related. We sell on time for good 
paper. Established 1891. 

At Fargo we won first in every class we showed in, except one, 
with stock we bred on our farm. We also won sweepstake on a two- 
year-old mare that we bred and raised. 

WHITE BROTHERS, Valley City, N, D. 
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FOR 16 YEARS THE BEST! 

STILL BETTER 
IN 1908 

UNITED STATES 

Cream Separators. 


The United States has always, since its introduction, separated 
more cream from the milk, and has done it more thoroughly 
and quickly than any other separator. The figures of the public 
national and international tests demonstrate this. 

THE 1908 MODELS HAVE IMPROVEMENTS 

which make the handling of milk still easier, quicker and more 
profitable. They do their work more efficiently, more economic- 
ally than any other, and are built to wear. In spite of the fact 
that the demand is greater than ever before, and that dairymen 
everywhere are exchanging other makes for the reliable and efficient 
United States, the Standard separator, we are prepared to make 
prompt deliveries anywhere. 

Write to-day for “Catalogue No. 127 and any desired particulars 

VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 

Distributing warehouses at : Chicago, 111., La Crosse, Wis., Minneapolis, Minn., Kansas 
City, Mo., Omaha, Neb., Toledo, O., Salt Lake City, Utah, Denver, Colo., San 
Francisco, Cal., Spokane, Wash., Portland, Ore., Buffalo, N. Y., Auburn, Me., 
Montreal and Sherbrooke, Quebec, Winnipeg, Man., Hamilton, Ont., Calgary, Alta. 
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jg Bosard Farming Company. ^ 

X JERSEYS AND BERKSHIRES. & 

X STANDARDS OF EXCELLENCE. X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
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IN SERVICE: 

Lottie Melia Ann’s | 
King. Several sons | 
of this bull for sale. ^ 

Other registered bulls 
for sale. 

IN SERVICE: 
CHARMER LONG- 
FELLOW 2nd. 
Registered sons and 
daughters of this 
boar for sale. 


SIRE: Melia Ann’s King, the Famous $15,000 
bull. 

DAM : Lottie Melia Ann, the cow with a record 
of 20 lbs., 2 oz. butter in seven days, 9250 
lbs. milk in one year, 23120 lbs. milk in three 
years and dam of three tested daughters in the 
charm list. 

SIRE: Premier Longfellow, the World’s Grand 
Champion Boar. 

DAM: Lee’s Charmer Belle 3rd. No. 92797. 

For pedigrees and information of these 
pure bred cattle and hogs write : 


BOS ARD FARMING COMPANY, 


X 

WARREN, .... MINNESOTA 

XX XX 


During the time covered by this ex- 
perience, we have sold our young stock 
at about the following prices: Yearlings, 
$80; two-year olds, $120, and others 
from this up to $200. 

We have certainly found it a very 
profitable branch of mixed farming, as 
the colts can earn their living after two 
and one-half years old, and be the better 
for it ; and the brood mares are the better 
for earning theirs, if you are careful with 
them when pregnant. Avoid much 
backing up and plunging thru snow- 
drifts, and don’t let them drink too 
much ice-water. We never had but 
one case of abortion, and that was from 
this cause, the mare being warm at the 
time. 1 remember two years in which 
we raised eight colts from four mares, 
and did all the work on our hundred and 
and fifty acres with these same mares 
and one other work horse. Of course, 
you have to do a little managing, such 
as having your plowing all done in the 
fall, your manure out in wdnter, etc. 

We like our colts to come early — 
the earlier the better; we always had 
better stress with them than late 
ones, and this has been the experience of 
most breeders of my acquaintance. 
One would be inclined to think it would 
be better if the mares, had a run on grass 
before foaling, but our experience has 
been the reverse. We lost four colts by 
their not being able to pass the dark 
stuff contained in the bowels at birth, 
and they were all late ones. I may add 
that now we always use a syringe to 
help the colt get rid of this, whether he 
really needs it or not; we think it bet- 
ter. We have lost four colts with joint- 
evil, and three of them were late colts, 
also. I wish A knew how to guard 
against this trouble, but I don’t. Treat- 
ing the naval cord may help, but in one 
of the cases I treated the cord when I 
cut it, and carefully afterwards, but the 
colt died of the trouble when three 
weeks old. 

We have always tried to be present 
when our mares foaled, but must say we 
have had very good success when the 
mares were unattended, altho we would 
have lost one valuable young mare if 
we had not been there. The colt was a 
malformation, and required a veterinary 
and his instruments; but this the only 
serious trouble we ever. had at foaling 
time. 1 may say that we have always 
called a veterinarian when anything 
serious was wrong, and found it paid. 
All the cases I have mentioned have 
been such treatment. 

When working the mares, the colts are 
better shut in a loose box than following 
around the field. Darken the box when 
the flics are bad; keep hay and water 
where they can take it at will, and as 
soon as they will eat them, feed a little 
bran and whole oats. In a few cases, 
where the mares were working hard, 


MAPLE GROVE RED POLLS 

A few choice ciilves for sale from a 
well established herd . Address 
W. B. DANFORTH, 

Little Cedar, Iowa. 


REGISTERED JERSEY BULL 

Pedro’s Emperor 72039. St. Lambert, dropped 
Sept. 1902. 

Took 1st premium at N. D. State Fair ’03. 04. 05 
Uiota Empress, his mother produced over 5000 
lbs milk with 1st calf. 

Will sell cheap on account of being closely re- 
lated to our herd. 

W. E. & J. P. EBERSOLE 

Upham, N. D. 
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and their milk low, we have given them 
cow’s milk, with good results; they soon 
learn to drink even skim milk, just like a 
calf. 

The first winter is the critical time in 
a colt’s life. I suppose there are many 
things good to feed them, but we have 
never found anything to beat good 
clover hay, with a little bran and oats, 
and water often. If you feed timothy 
hay, you must feed more bran to bal- 
ance, but, whatever roughage you feed, 
be sure it is good, for the colt’s stomach 
is very small, and will not hold enough 
food stuff to properly nourish the grow- 
ing body. 

Some of the things we have learned 
are the following: 

If you want a good safe brood mare, 
breed her young, and don’t expect to 
raise a good horse from a broken-down 
and worn-out mare, as she cannot 
transmit what she has not 'got — that is, 
the stamina and vigor necessary for a 
good horse. 

Try to stick to the type you have, un- 
less it is bad, and you want to change al- 
together; then, buy a good sound mare 
or two and start fresh; it is surer and 
cheaper. 

In choosing a sire, even if you know 
there is a better horse in the neighbor- 
hood, still stick to your type. 

Don’t quarrel with your neighbor 
about the merits of the different breeds. 
You might as well run down a man’s 
wife as his favorite breed of horses. 
Any of the heavy breeds are good 
enough, provided you aim at the best 
type of that breed, but if you like one 
better, that is the one for you to breed. 

1 have been much interested in read- 
ing the articles in “The Farmer’s Ad- 
vocate’’ and elsewhere on the subject of 
improving the type of horses; also the 
report of the Government Commission 
to the same end, but it would seem to 
me that too much attention is given to 
the sire, and not enough to the mare. 
If the type of heavy horses in Ontario, 
or parts of it, at least, has not improved 
as it should, we, as farmers, are largely 
to blame ourselves. When we want a 
brood sow, we pick the best out of twen- 
ty or thirty, and send the rest to the 
butcher, and see how soon we have the 
bacon hog; we do the same every year 
with our ewe lambs, and the effect is 
evident wherever Ontario sheep meet 
others. We do the same with our heif- 
ers, and the cow-testing association tells 
how the yield of butter-fat is jumping 
up. But if we have a pair of good heavy 
young mares, and a buyer comes along 
and offers us $400 for them, away they 
go, to spend their lives drawing a dray 
in some city, and we go on breeding 
from some blemished or broken-down 
mother worth about $50. It is a very 
common thing to hear a farmer say, 
when buying a work horse, “I would 




TEN YEARS AHEAD OF ALL OTHER 

CREAM 

SEPARATORS 


In skimming efficiency, simplicity, dur- 
ability and convenience, the new 1908 im- 
proved De Laval Cream Separators are fully 
ten years ahead of any other machine on the market today. 
Thirty years of 'experience, protecting patents, and the many 
valuable improvements devised and perfected by the De Laval 
engineers in all parts of the world during the past three years, are 
responsible for this fact. Every feature of the De Laval has 
been improved, from the supply can to the base. The new 
centre-balanced bowl with its separate spindle is alone a triumph 
in separator construction and must be seen to be fully appreciat- 
ed. Then, there is the new one-piece “anti-splash” sanitary sup- 
ply can, adjustable shelves for skim-milk and cream receptacles, 
new frame designs, and many other but less important improve- 
ments, — all combining to make the De Laval as nearly ideal as a 
separator for farm and dairy use can be made. There is the 
proper size machine for every size dairy from the smallest to the 
largest and no cow owner can afford to be without one of these 
improved machines. It will cost you nothing to see and ex- 
amine the new De Laval and right at your own home too, if you 
will but say the world. Our new illustrated catalog describing 
the De Laval improvements in detail is sent for the asking. 
Write us at once and you will receive this interesting book by 
first mail with full information as to how you may have a free 
demonstration of the De Laval in your home. It will pay you, 
and your only regret will be that you’didn’t_investigate sooner. 

The De Laval Separator Co. 


Randolph & Canal Sts. 
CHICAGO 

1 2 I £5 & 12*5 Filbert St. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Dru. m & Sacramento Sts. 

S» N FRANCISCO 


General Offices : 

74 CORTLANDT STREET, 

NEW YORK. 


i 73- 1 77 William Street 
MONTREAL 
14 & 16 Princess Street 
WINNIPEG 
107 First Street 
PORTLAND, OREG. 


WILLOW GLEN SHORTHORNS AND ROLAND CHINAS. 

HOME OF MINN. KEEP ON 

He was first premium at Minnesota State Fair 1907. Have a few 
choice gilts for sale weighing 250 lbs. Bred to Minn. Keep On, at prices that 
will move them. We are building up as good a herd as can be found in the 
northwest. 

Also have good bulls at right prices for sale. 

R. F. D. 3., White Rock, S. D. AXEL W. PETERSON, 


EN VILLA STOCK FARM, 
COGSWELL. N. D.. 

200 HEAD REGISTERED ANGUS CATTLE — Calves, yearlings, bulls and cows of the best breeding 
and lowest prices. 

150 SHETLAND PONIES AND GRADES — Any color, size or weight. 

300 ANGORA GOATS — Kids, billies and nannies. 

250 REGISTERED HOGS — Duroc Jersey, Improved Yorkshire, Hampshire, Improved Chester 
White and Poland China. Bred gilts and young pigs. 

5000 HEAD POULTRY — All varieties: Rocks, Wyandottes, Leghorns, Reds, Brahmas, Orping- 
tons, Houdans, Minoricas, Games, Javas, Hamburgs and Bantums. 

GEESE — Toulouse, Embden, Buff, Chinese, African and Canadian-wild. 

TURKEYS — Mammoth Bronze, White Holland and Buff. 

DUCKS — Pekin, Muscovey, Wild Mallard, Indian Runner and Rouen. 

PEA FOWLS, PHEASANTS, PEARL AND WHITE GUINEAS, FANTAIL PIGEONS— Birds and eggs 
from above varieties. Some choice cockerels. Baby chicks one day old. 

RABBITS, HARES. GUINEA PIGS, SQUIRRELS, COONS, ANGORA CATS, WOLF, FOX AND 
RABBIT HOUNDS. COLLIE DOGS. 

Write us for complete price list of varieties. Remember we won 90 per cent of the Blue Ribbons 
the last two years at the State Fairs. Order your eggs for hatching, pouly and stock of 

ENVILLA STOCK FARM. 

L. H. WHITE, Proprietor, Cogswell, N. D. 
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give a little more for a mare, for then, 
if anything happens to her and she 
can’twork, I can breed her. 

Take the neighborhood in which I am 
writing, and for the last forty years 
there have been two and three real good 
heavy stallions traveling and doing a 
good business, here every year, horses 
that cost their owners in many cases, 
from $2,000 to $3,000, all imported, and 
last summer I asked the owner of one 
how many mares he was getting and he 
said about a hundred. I asked how 
many of them were mares from which a 
man should expect a good draft colt. 
He considered carefully, and said, 
about ten. Think of it, after forty 
years, one in ten, and 1 have seen going 
away from the station by the carload 
the best type of young mares, going be- 
cause they sold well; the culls were kept 
at home. This is killing the goose that 
lays the golden egg. If a farmer has 
two fillies, one worth $250, the other 
worth $75, and a buyer comes along, 
eight times out of ten he will sell the 
good one and keep the other; and nine 
times out of ten he will breed her and 
raise some more just like her, and then 
blame the sire and the man who has 
risked a couple of thousand dollars, 
often all he has, to place a good horse 
at his disposal. 


LATEST MARKET REPORTS 

By W. R. Ingram, Mgr. Union Stock 
Yards, So. St. Paul. 

April 7. 

Receipts of cattle and calves for the 
week ending today is about 9500 head. 
Most of these run to stockers and feed- 
ers. Offerings were only of a fair quali- 
ty. Good stuff finding an early market; 
common light stuff was a little slow. 
Prices quote good butcher steers $0.00 
to $6.75. Steers fair to good $5.00 to 
$5.75 cows and heifers good to choice, 
$4.00 to $5.00; fair to good $3.00 to 
$4.50; veal calves common to choice 
$1.50 to $5.00; canner cows and cutters 
$2.00 to $2.75. 

ITog prices range as follows: 



Price Range 

Bulk Price 

T uesday 

$5.75-6.05 

5.90-5.95 

Wednesday 

5.90-6.05 

5.90-5.95 

Thursday 

5.85-6.00 

5.90-6.00 

Friday 

5. 75-5. CO 

5.85-5.90 

Saturday 

5.80-5.95 

5.85-5.90 

Monday 

5.75-5.95 

5.S0-5.85 

Tuesday 

5.75-5.95 

5.85-5.80 

Sheep prices are good when compared 

with the quality of stock 

received. 


Quotations as follows: 

Wooled Sheep & Lambs 
Yearlings, good to choice $6.50-7.00 

Ewes, good to choice 5.50-6.25 

Wethers, good to choice 6.00-0.75 

Bucks good to choice 3.50-5.00 

Bucks good to choice 3.50-5.00 

Lambs, good to choice 7.00-7.40 

Shorn Sheep & Lambs 
Lambs, good to choice $6.50-6.75 


Yearlings good to choice 6.00-6.50 

Ewes good to choice 5.00-5.75 

Wethers good to choice 5.75-6.15 


Cattle Hogs 

Two days this wk 3800 5577 

Two da. this wk 3800 5577 

Same, last wk. 6269 7923 

Jan. 1, to date 90804 450670 
Same, last year 72944 267523 


Sheep 

140 

140 

6103 

85149 

49414 


Increase 17860 183147 35735 


Decrease 

April 14. 

Cattle-Market about 15 cents to 25 
cents lower than last week — very few 
good butcher cattle received. Demand 
strong for good butcher cattle. 

Steers, good to choice $6.00-6.75 

Steers, fair to good 5.00-5.75 

Cows-heifers, good to choice 4.00-5.00 


Cows-heifers, fair to good 

3.00-4.00 

Cutter Cows 


2.50-2.75 

Canners 


2.00-2.25 

Butcher Bulls 


3.50-4.50 

Bolgana Bulls 


3.00-3.50 

Veal Calves good to choice 

3.75-5,00 

Veal Calves, common 

1.50-3.00 


Hogs 



Range Price Bulk Price 

Tuesday 

5.75-5.97J^ 

5.85-5.90 

Wednesday 

5.80-5.95 

5.80-5.90 

Thursday 

5.75-5.90 

5.80-5.85 

Friday 

5.75-5.90 

5.80-5.85 

Saturday 

5.75-5.85 

5.75-5.80 

Monday 

5.70-5.80 

5.70-5.75 

T uesday 

5.60-5.75 

5.65-5.70 


Sheep 

Wooled Sheep and Lambs 


Yearlings, good to choice 
Ewes, good to choice 
Wethers, good to choice 
Bucks, good to choice 
Lambs, good to choice 
Shorn Sheep and 
Lambs, good to choice 
Yearlings, good to choice 
Ewes, good to choice 
Wethers, good to choice 


6.50- 6.75 

5.50- 6.00 

6.00- 6.35 

3.50- 5.50 

6.75- 7.25 
Lambs 

6.25-6.50 

5.75- 6.25 

5.00- 5.75 
5.60-6.00 


GREEN FORAGE FOR HOGS 

An especially timely bulletin has just 
been issued from the Missouri Experi- 
ment Stationby Dean H. J. Waters. 

Thirty-six pigs weighing about 50 lbs. 
each were fed in lots on different forage 
crops in connection with corn until they 
were ready for market, account being 
kept of the cost of gains made. 

In cheapness of gains the feeds used 
ranked as follows: Corn and skim milk, 


cheapest; corn and alfalfa, second; corn 
and red clover, third; corn and blue- 
grass, fourth; corn and rape, fifth; corn 
and ship stuff, sixth. 

A saving of about 75 cents a hundred 
in the cost gain was effected by using 
green clover instead of fresh bluegrass. 
A saving of $1 a hundred was affected 
by using alfalfa instead of bluegrass. 

When it is realized that alfalfa comes 
on early and when properly clipped stays 
green all summer and until the very hard 
freezes of early winter, its importance 
as a hog pasture is apparent. Clover 
yields more forage per acre than blue- 
grass, and as shown by these experi- 
ments has a much higher, feeding value. 
It is of the utmost importance there- 
fore to provide this sort of pasture for 
hogs rather than to require them to run 
on a bluegrass pasture, or even worse 
than bluegrass, a timothy pasture, or 
even far worse than this, to confine 
them in a dry lot in the summer-time. 

This bulletin recommends a succession 
of crops for profitable hog pasture. The 
bulletin is for free distribution, and 
may be had by addressing the Experi- 
ment Station at Columbia. Mo. 


POLAND CHINAS 


We have for sale several choice spring pigs 
sired by “Giant Perfection” No. 3477, a grand- 
son of Chief Perfection, the 2nd, the greatest 
hog the Poland China breed has ever produced 
CENTER LANE STOCK FARM, 
Kenmare, - - North Dakota 


GREENVIEW STOCK FARM 

Has 100 Poland China young pigs, sired by 
Rockwell Chief, Corwin U. S. 2nd and Prince 
Corwin. Sows strongly bred of Tecumseh blood. 
Orders booked now for fall delivery. 

Pure Scotch and Scotch Cross Shorthorns, 
Young and old stock for sale. Call or write if 
you want North Dakota bred Poland Chinas or 
Shorthorns. 

E. C. BUTLER, 
Cooperstown, N. D. 


PLEASANT GROVE HERD 

Shorthorn Cattle, Poland China Swine 

We are making a specialty this season 
of shipping spring pigs. By shipping 
when not too large the express bill is 
lighter. We can supply boars and sows 
not related. Write us for descriptions 
and prices. 

WINN BROTHERS', 

Redwood Falls, Minn. 

Registered Black Percheron Horses 
and Red Polled Cattle. 

Yamagata, 40966, 1st premium, gold medal 
and championship at N. D. State Fair 1906. 

Zip 13342, herd bull, first prize winner and 
sweepstakes N. D. State Fair 190f>. 

YOUNG STOCK FOR SALE. 
CENTER LANE STOCK FARM, 

Kenmare, N. D 


Clover Hill Shorthorns 

Young cows, heifers and bulls for sale. Herd headed by Imp. Ben 
Lomond 224418. Prices reasonable. Jas. O’Hara, Lanesboro, Minn. 
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Poultry Department 

By MRS. B. F. W1LCOXON. 


It is not wise to run an incubator in a success or failure in regard to incuba- 
living room to which the run has access. tion. 


A small flock, well kept and cared for 
will be more profitable than a larger one 
indifferently handled. 

The poultry business is one of many 
phases, each of which requires individual 
study and local treatment. 

New blood occasionally is necessary 
for the flock. Inbreeding causes de- 
generation and loss of vigor. 

Filth and vermin are the greatest ob- 
stacles to success in the poultry busi- 
ness. Keep the vermin away by clean- 
liness. 


A farmer who has a large orchard and 
does not keep a flock of poultry is wast- 
ing valuable space which could be 
utilized to advantage. 


I believe in the summer hatched 
chicks — there is money in them — but it 
is absolutely necessary that they be 
separated from the early ones and given 
every advantage that the early ones had. 

We must use eggs that are from a flock 
of a hai'dy, prolific variety. The flock 
must be strong in vitality. We should 
infuse new strains of blood into the 
flock. Don't interbred too closely, this 
causes many chicks to die in the shell. 

The pitfall into which many will land 
will be starting with quantity rather 
than quality. Ten dollars invested in a 
trio of well-bred birds from an honest 
breeder will be money well spent. From 
such birds one can rear a flock that will 
be a delight to the eye. 


By keeping the market stock in good 
condition, and dressing them, fat and 
plump you will always have a good 
market for dressed birds. The fowls 
should be kept in good average condi- 
tion all the time. It is poor policy to 
feast the birds one week and starve them 
the next. 


Dead chicks in the shell are caused 
from many reasons that we know and 
from many that we don't know. 

We know too much or too little heat; 
too much or too little ventilation; too 
much or too little cooling. These are in 
regard to artificial incubation. 

We have to work out this problem for 
ourself. This is the end of our business 
and our ability to do this determines our 


.Don’t let the early and late chickens 
run together, they will trample over 
and crowd back the late ones, the result 
will be that the late ones will not get the 
amount of food necessary to force their 
growth. Then, too the raiser who has a 
large number of early chicks generally 
loses interest as warm weather ap- 
proaches and he does not look after the 
welfare of the late broods as carefully as 
he did those that hatched early in the 
season; when this is the cause the late 
chicks are of a little vaue. 


Suppose you desire to hatch during 
the summer in the hopes of having 
enough stock to supply all demands. 
You should care for them the same as 
you did those which you took from the 
nest or incubator in January or Febru- 
ary. When the December and Janu- 
ary show r s are on and many of your 
early cockerels are beginning to look a 
little coarse and the early pullets have 
lost some of their grace and beauty on 
account of having commenced to lay, 
you go to your flock of summer-hatched 
chicks and pick out your cockerels and 
pullets that will carry off the ribbons. 
This has been proven many times. 


Hens that are left all day to the 
mercy of cold winds cannot be expected 
to lay. Shrubs make fine wind breaks, 
but if you have none, build a tight 
board fence on the windy side of your 
poultry run. If yon have an old iron 
vessel that is suitable, put the water in 
it. Iron rust is good for chickens. 
Fresh water should be given every day. 

If your growing chickens have 
not been culled and the male' birds all 
disposed of that are not wanted for 
breeding, it is high time it was done. y 
To keep 50 or 100 cockerels ranting 
around till they can \>e eaten one by one 
does not savor of thrift. Sell them off 
and then hatch a few - broods of late 
chickens to have for eating along. 

Don’t Sell Your Eggs 

When they are cheap pack them with 
my new method — will keep two years — 
will be as fresh as new laid eggs. No 
special place required to store them. 
Cost only poc per dozen to pack them. 
Write me for circular. 

MRS. B. F. W1LCOXON, 

Ft. Des Moines, la. Box 50, 


BARGAINS IN EGGS 

From prize winning and high scoring, Barred, 
and White, P. Rocks, White and Silver L. Wy- 
andotte, S. C. Brown and White Leghorns. M. 
Bronze Turkeys. Extra fine Toulouse Geese and 
Pekin Ducks. Same pens have 10 femals with an 
average score of 93 points. Write for prices and 
winnings. 

FRANK KOENEN 

R R. 4. Mankato, Minn. 


ROSE COMB WHITE LEGHORN EGGS * 

15 for SI; 30 for SI. 50; 100 for S4. Circular. 
M. F. Horning, - Alden, Minn. 


“THE BREED THAT LAYS IS THE BREED THAT PAYS’’ 

X WHITE LEGHORNS 


State Show Winners 

Eggs: SI. 25 per 15; $3.00 per 45. S5.00 per ICO 

G. F. Babcock, - - Turtle Lake, N. D. 


BIGGER POULTRY PROFITS 

Our new 128-pagt Poultry Book teaches 
the inexperienced and gives the expert 
many valuable hints. Tells why 

“SUCCESSFUL” an? BROODERS 

are best. Offers 14 varieties of fine birds 
and eggs at low prices. Catalogue free. 

Booklet on “Proper Care of Chicks,! 

Ducks, Geese and Turkeys," 10 cents. 

Poultry paper 1 year 10 cents. 

DES MOINES INCUBATOR C0. t Second St., Di« Molnt»,li| 



WYANDOTTES 


WHITE, 

BUFF AND 

G01DEN 

Strong, vigorous, quick maturing, 
heavy-laying, fowls. They are large, 
handsome, full-breasted, blocky birds 
with good combs, eyes and legs. 

rpno for hatching $2.00 for 15; $3.50 
LUUO for 30; $5.00 for 45; Incubator 
eggs $6.00 for 100. 

t a h r e e y PROFIT MAKERS 

Start a paying flock 
benefit of my years of careful selection 
and mating. Free oataog. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 

E. C. Willard, 111 Moreland Ave., 

Mankato, Minn. 


TBAP-NESTED 
STANDARD BRED 

now. Get the 


EGGS! EGGS! EGGS! 

For hatching, from my heavy laying 
strains of Thoroughbred Poultry. Eggs 
from all varieties of Plymouth Rocks 
and Wvandottes at $1.50 per 15, $4.00 
per 45, $7.50 per 100; from all varieties 
of Leghorns $1.00 per 15, $2.50 per 45, 
$5.00 per 100. Satisfaction Guaranteed 
in every sale. Send in your order, or 
write for. my large illustrated circular. 
It tells all about my great laying strains 
of Fancy and Utility Poultry and about 
my 'Pigeons, Rabbits, Bull Terrier Dogs, 
etc. 

DAKOTA POULTRY FARM 
A. K. Johnson, Prop. Kensal, N. D. 



All varieties of standardbred chick 
ens, ducks, geese, turkeys, pea- 
fowls. Send 4 cts. for catalog. J. J. 

Brenner, Dept. 11, Mankato, Minn. 


Boys Interested in Corn Culture Con- 
tests Should Read Personal on Page 3. 
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OILS, PAINTS, 2 PAINT PIGMENTS. 

PAINT LEGISLATION 


Not only are there a number of Paint 
Bills being introduced before the vari- 
ous State Legislatures, but two bills 
have been introduced into Congress 
looking towards National Legislation. 
One is known as the Marshall Honest 
Paint Bill, introduced by Congressman 
Marshall of this state, the other, the 
Dalzell Paint Bill, introduced by Con- 
gressman Dalzell of Pennsylvania. 

The bills were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Inter-State and Foreign Com- 
merce, and on April 7th a hearing was 
given for those interested either in 
favor or in opposition to this measure 
being enacted into a law. At the hear- 
ing before the committee the 'general 
sentiment seemed to be strongly in 
favor of National Legislation on the 
part of the better class of paint manu- 
facturers of the country. A few were 
opposed, one at least, because he repre- 
sented the manufacturer of a product 
which was called “white lead” and 
which was sold as such, but which in 
reality was an adulterated product. 
Other opposition was on the ground of 
. state rights vs. national authority with 
regard to all such matters. 

Taken as a whole, however, the hear- 
ing proved very satisfactory, and it is 
likely that the Marshall Bill, with the 
very slight modification, will be enacted 
.into a law at the present session of 
congress. If so, this will do more to 
clear away the uncertainties with re- 
gard to the enforcement of Paint Laws, 
and placing all spurious, imitation and 
adulterated paints in a class where they 
belong, than could possibly come from 
the enforcement of various state laws, 
which must of themselves differ. 

It is a notable fact that the representa- 
tives of the. National Association of 
Master House Painters and Decorators 
were favorable to Legislation, as were, 
also, the leading manufacturers repre- 
sented. 


PRIMER FOR EXTERIOR SURFACES 


111 the April issue of the Painters’ 
Magazine, in reply to a correspondent 
as to what would be the best material 
for a priming coat for exterior wooden 
buildings, they state as follows: 

“In our opinion pure white lead 
ground in linseed oil, thinned with pure 
raw linseed oil and a trifle oil drier or oil 
and Terps Japan is the best primer for 
any kind of wood, but more especially 
for close-grained, soft and all hard 
woods. On soft and spongey wood, 


yellow ochre may be used with pure 
white lead, but not to exceed one-third 
by weight to two-thirds of white lead, 
and should be of the best and finest va- 
riety.” 


They further state: “Above all, no 
matter what the primer, never use boiled 
linseed oil, but stick to pure raw, well- 
settled linseed oil, and do not mix 
fatty oil paint with your primer.” 


All Boys Interested in Corn Culture 
Contest Should Read Personal on Page 3. 


What Will It Do? 

This is the question for you to ask when 
buying paint. 

There are too many paints on the market 
that have no merits except that they sell at a 
low price or are made of S. P. Lead or Lead 
and Zinc. 

What you want in paint is 
1st. -DURABILITY 

2nd.— COVERING CAPACITY 
3rd.— APPEARANCE 

4th.— COST PER YEAR TO 
PROPERLY PROTECT 
THE SURFACE 



possess the above qualities and insure BEST RESULTS 


ASK OUR AGENT OR WRITE TO 

ESTABLISHED IBM. 

Paint and fllg§§l Chicago 
Color Makers U. S . A . 


BSP* 

The highest quality and best paint for 
all Good painting. 




Every drop honest value — every can 

full measure. 


4 

Satisfactory Results 
Guaranteed 

Ipirar 

We insure the life of our Paint. 


BRADLEY & VROGMAN GO., 

/ ip I 

PAINT MAKERS, 


CHICAGO. 
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CHEAP PAINT 


Can you tell me how to prepare a 
cheap paint or whitewash suitable for 
the interior of out buildings? 

Reader. 

Answer 

There are several formulae for white- 
washes; one of the best known and most 
lasting is that known as the Government 
Lighthouse Formula for whitewash as 
follows: 

Slake )/2 bushel of lime with boiled 
water, keeping covered during process; 
strain it and add 1 peck of salt dissolved 
in water, 3 lbs., ground rice put in boil- 
ing water, and boil to a thin paste, 
lb. Spanish whiting and 1 lb. clear glue 
dissolved in warm water. Mix this well 
together and let mixture stand for sever- 
al days. 

Keep the wash thus prepared in a 
kettle or portable furnace and when 
used put on as hot as possible with 
painter’s or white-wash brush. 

The ordinary whitewash • may be 
made as follows: 

Take about 3 lbs. of fresh stone lime 
and slake it with hot water. Stir in well 
about 1 lb. of salt and a small propor- 
tion of Portland cement. This white- 
wash is then ready for use and is much 
cheaper than the first one and easier 
handled, altho not so lasting. 


How to Avoid 
State Paiat 

Use Carter Strictly Pure White Lead, 
mix with pure linseed oil and dryer, 
and you will have fresh paint that will 
look better, wear longer and cover more 
than any canned paint mixture or sub- 


stitute for pure white lead. 


GARTER 

Strictly Pure 

While Lead 


is every atom paint. None of the clay, 
chalk, water, benzine, etc., that cause 
ordinary imitation paints to scale, 
crack and fade. Gives any desired color. 
Sold by reliable dealers everywhere. 

Send for our booklet, “Pure Taint.” 
Shows six beautiful color schemes, and 
tells how to properly paintfarm build- 
ings. Tells how to test white lead and 
detect adulterants, and will save you 
money. Sent FREE. 

Address Dept. W 

CARTER WHITE LEAD CO., Chicago, III. 

Factories: Chicago — Omaha. 


HOW TO USE TURPENTINE 

The use of turpentine is sometimes 
objected to on the ground that it threat- 
ens the durability of the paint. I do 
not believe that this is so if used proper- 
ly, and it has such decided advantages 
that in most cases I advise its use. If 
turpentine is not used, the linseed oil 
will lie on the knots and sappy streaks 
in a glossy, gummy film. Turpentine 
will cut the oil and leave the surface 
thinner, giving a slight tooth for later 
coats. Cheeking and peeling off .from 
knots and sappy streaks are thus avoid- 
ed. Turpentine is a decided help also 
in forcing the priming coat into the 
pores, thus affording a firmer anchorage. 

Boiled linseed oil has the peculiar 


quality of drying from the outer surface 
of the paint film down to the wood. 
Raw linseed oil stars to dry next to the 
wood and dries gradually outward. If 
a film of raw oil, therefore, is hard to the 
touch, you can be sure that it is dry clear 
thru, but the boiled oil may feel dry and 
yet stay gummy underneath for an in- 
definite period . 

In the second and third coats, it is 
safe and sometimes desirable to use one- 
third strictly kettle boiled linseed oil 
with two-thirds raw oil, omitting the 
drier; but on the priming coat, I would 
not use the boiled oil at all, if it is pos- 
sible to get a good, strong, pure turpen- 
tine drier. When boiled oil is used the 
quantity of turpentine must be in- 
creased. — From Dutch Boy Painter. 


Forfeiting the Future 
of a Fainting Job 



The outcome of your 
paint investment, involv- 
ing gallons of paint and 
many dollars’ worth of 
labor, can be foretold, so 
far as the durability of 
materials is concerned, 
by examining a very small 
specimen of the White 
Lead which you propose 
to use. 

Paint is made of a 'pigment and a liquid. The pigment, in 
order to have the best paint, must be Pure White Lead, the liquid 
Pure Linseed Oil, and these ingredients should be bought separately 
and mixed fresh as needed. 

To test the paint, take a small bit of the White Lead, before it is mixed 
with the oil or coloring matter, and blow a flame upon it with a blowpipe. 

If little globules of metallic lead form, the White Lead is pure, and you may 
allow the painters to go ahead. If the mass is stubborn and refuses to turn 
to lead, the outlook is bad. The White Lead has been adulterated and you 
will rue the day you allow the imi- 



tation paint to be used on your house. 

We will send a Blowpipe free 

The connection bptween this teat and the 
durability fund < onsoqueiit economy) of paint 
is told instructively in one of our booklets. 

This book, together with n blowpipe to test 
White Lead, will be sent free to any house- 
owner who intends to paint this season. Ask for Test Equipment 38. 

NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 

in whichever of the following cities is nearest you: 

New York, Boston. Buffalo, 8t. Louis, 

Cleveland. Cincinnati, Chicago, 

Philadelphia [John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.]; 

Pittsburgh [National Lead & Oil Co.] 



FULL WEIGHT KEGS 

The Dutch Boy Painter on a 
keg guarantees net only pur- 
ity but full weight of White 
Load Our packages are not 
weighed with the contents; 
ouch keg contains the amount 
of White Lead designated on 
the outside. 
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Few People Know How 
Difficult it is to Make 
Good Paint 


It’s easy to print attractive labels, make 
big claims and advertise. It is not difficult 
to buy an ordinary paint mill. Raw mate- 
rials may be had at the market price. Almost anyone can make paint — after a fashion. 
But to make as good paint as it is possible to produce — paint that will wear — requires 
years of experience, skilled workmen, better-than-ordinary materials, large facilities, 
experimental laboratories, careful supervision, honesty of purpose and many other things. 

There is no other paint maker so favorably situated for the manufacture of good 
paint as The Sherwin-Williams Co. They operate the largest system of paint and 

varnish plants in the world, which gives them advantages for manufacturing that cannot be duplicated in any 
other way. They produce practically all the raw materials they use and are thus able to control their quality 
from the very source. When you buy 

Sherwin-Williams Paint, Prepared (S.W.P.) 

you can be sure that it will give the best results that it is possible to produce on your property. Made in 
an exceptionally handsome line of shades. It will pay you to use “S. W. P. when you paint. You can get 
it from good paint dealers everywhere. 

The Sherwin-Williams Co. 

LARGEST PAINT AND VARNISH MAKERS IN THE WORLD 

Factories: Cleveland, Chicago, Newark, Montreal, London, Eng 

Sales Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 3jb 
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AGENTS WANTED 


In every neighborhood, 
and sample copies. 


We pay large cash commission. Write at once for terms 
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SAY, BOYS AND GIRLS! 

Would you like to have The Rotary ABSOLUTELY FREE for one year? Drop 
us a postal and we will tell you how to get it without any further cost. A few mo- 
ments of your time is all that is needed. 

15,000 Subscribers Before 1909 

Is a sure thing, if you who believe in the principles we preach and practice will join us in making 
the North Dakota Farmer indispensable to North Dakota farmers. 

READ the North Dakota Farmer in your home. 

TALK the North Dakota Farmer with your neighbor. * 

ADVERTISE in the North Dakota Farmer your goods and stock. 

MENTION the North Dakota Farmer to the advertisers. 

ASK the North Dakota Farmer about your troubles. 

TRUST the North Dakota Farmer to promote your best interests. 

ADDRESS, 


i The North Dakota Farmer, Lisbon, N. Dak. 



library 

UNIVERSITY OF NORTH 

ellendale branch 


I 
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THE 

HORSE SHOE 


BRAND 


To produce the highest quality in paint, there must 
be but one incentive; the will to do it. If the question of 
profit or individual preference is allowed to influence 'or 
prejudice its composition, success in reaching perfection is 
balked. 

Science can recognize nothing but truth. Intention 
may be honest and desire laudable but if either swerve from 
the fixed principle of law and fact the discovery of truth 
must wait for the unbiased mind to reveal it. 

The HORSE SHOE PAINT is made of materials recognized 
and accepted by all authorities practical and scientific as the 
best known for paint making. There is nothing in it about 
which there is any question or dispute. It’s a pure zinc, lead 
and linseed oil paint, with the necessary pure drier and tinting 
color. All standard, nothing experimental. 

When all authorities are as fully agreed as they are on 
zinc, lead and linseed oil. that some other material is necessary 
to improve it, we will add that to its composition. Until then 
the HORSE SHOE BRAND wall remain as it is, a composition of 
the standard paint materials, free from everything doubtful 
or experimental. That is a course equally safe for allparties : 


ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 

Norris B. Gregg, Pres. Wm. H. Gregg Jr. 

E. H. Dyer, Sec’y 







